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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 


Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y- 





Beautiful Chautauqua Lake 

Chautauqua Lake is the ideal summer resort of 
America. ts high altitude, the purity and invigor- 
ating quality of its air, the charm of its surround- 
ings, and the variety ot its attractions commend it 
to the seeker of rest or recreation. It is the home 
of the famous Chautauqua Assembly, which annu- 
ally attracts thousands of intelligent people from all 
parts of the country. Throughout its twenty miles 
of length. its shores are dotted with hotels, cottages, 
camps, and summer colonies. Here the tired city 
worker may find rest and invigoration. Here the 
sportsman may find his match in the Chautauqua 
muscallonge, noted for its courage and resource. 
The Erie is the only line running solid vestibuled 
trains through to Chautauqua Lake. From June 1 
to October 1 the Erie sells excursion tickets to 
Chautauqua via direct route, as well as those com- 
bining tours to Niagara Falls, Watkins Glen, and 
other points of interest. Tickets, rates, and full 
information may be obtained on application to any 
ticket agent of the Erie Lines, or to D. 1. Roberts, 
General Passenger Agent, New York. 


Summer Resorts of Northern Michigan 

Among the resorts of northern Michigan reached 
by the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad (The 
Fishing Line), Traverse City, Petoskey, Bay View, 
Harbor Springs, Mackinac, etc., the man of wealth 
can tind surroundings to suit the most aristocratic 
tastes, while a full enjoyment of all its pleasures is 
easily within reach of the man of moderate means. 
A folder containing a series of maps of this region, 
rates from various points, and much other useful 
information, may be obtained from Mr. C. L. Lock- 
wood, G.P. & T.A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE formerly 


a ————, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 








TOURS AND TRAVEL 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,” ‘* Halifax,”’ and 
“ Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to FRED ROBLIN, Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 268 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. 








Why Not 
Spend Your Vacation 


this summer or fall in 
THE MOST HISTORIC AND PICTURESQUE REGION 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES ? 
Exquisitely illustrated, charmingly written little book- 
let just issued by the Passenger Department Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway will tell you all about it. Mailed free 


upon application to ; ; 
H. W. FULLER, G.P.A., Washington, D. C. 





‘*¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


passing within viewof 
Cuba, crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
ed The educational ad- 
vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists repeat the voyage year after year. THIRTY- 
DAY TRIP FOR $120. All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior accommodations and _ leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars add 


ress 
COLUMBIAN LINE S!AMFORD PARRY 


Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 








Tour to Adirondacks 


_ Adirondacks, Saratoga, and Lake George, all included 
in delightful eleven days’ trip from New York. Chiefly 
New Jersey party, starting Aug. 20. Cost, $48. Address 
HoONEYMAN’S PrivaTE Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 





Tours and Travel 


Colorado 





An excellent opportunity to visit Europe, 
Holy Land Egypt, and the East. 87 days, 8690.00. 
aves New York August 24th. 
Full information and Programme post-free. 


Nile and Palestine Grand comprehensive Tour 


leaves Sept. 28th. 


Italy, Southern France, Switzerland 


Select limited party leaves in September. 
il mchanes, — up 


pply 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N.Y. 


201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. ; 220 South Clark St., 
Chicago, LI.; 135 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


Lake all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIPS 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 

JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 





The Great Lake Route to 





A party of limited numbers will leave New York in 
September for a 


Grand Tour 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


The westward voyage will be viz Honolulu. The 
tour through Japan will be much more comprehensive 
than is usually made, and there will be longer sojourns 
at all the chief cities and points of interest. In China 
there will be visits to Mong Kong, Macao, and the 
great city of Canton. 

In connection with the foregoing, and leaving New 
York in August, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 

with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, etc 

Alaska and Yellowstone Park in July. | 

Colorado, Utah, and Yellowstone Park in July. 

Yellowstone Park and return, also Yellowstone Park, 
the Northwest, and California, in September. 

Throughout the Summer and Autumn, nu- 
merous short tours to popular resorts. 

Independent Railroad and Steamship Tick- 
ets to all points. 


(> Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, New York. 








OING EAST THIS SUMMER ?—Full summer 

train service in effect June 23d, via the Maine Cen- 

tral R.R. for Bar Harbor, Rangeley Lakes, Moosehead 

Lake, St. Andrews, all points in Maine and in the White 

Mountains. Wanta folder or guide-book? Dropa card 
to Maine Central R.R., Pass. Dept., Portland, Maine. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 24 N. R., foot Franklin St., for 

Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill 

Landing, and Newburg, week days, 5 p.M.; Sunday, 
A.M. Returning leave Newburg daily 7 p.m. U. 8 
otel at Newburg landing. Dinner 50 cents. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


England 
CHESTER, ENGLAND 233EX, 
First-Class Hotel, connected with the General Rail- 
way by covered Way. Lift. H.T. GOULD, Manager. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 


The Favorite Spot 

GASPE BASIN “iitiis2 
; . ppott. 

A CHARMING RESORT FOR SPORTSMEN AND 
PLEASURE-SEEKERS. The vicinity affords Beauti- 
ful Scenery, fine Sea-Bathing, and unexcelled Fishing. 
Guests have the peivilege of salmon and trout fishing in 
connection with the house. BAKER’S HOTEL 
(opened June 1st), so long and favorably known, offers 
first-class accommodation for tourists, with all the com- 
forts of home. Before making your plans for your sum- 
mer outing, be sure to write for terms and other informa- 
tion to BAKER’S HOTEL, Gaspe, Que. 





























COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Spnngs, sent on 
request by E BARN ETT. Proprietor. 





Connecticut 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 


NOW OPEN 
“A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.” 
A number of furnished cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the season. neeeke and circulars 


in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor PI. 
circulars address 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 





For terms and 





Maine 


GREENACRE 


ELIOT, MAINE 


The Inn opens for guests June 22. Lecture course 
July 4-August 31. Evolution Conference July 6-13. For 
—— and accommodations at the Inn or at Sunrise 

‘amp near by, address GREENACRE, Exot, ME. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms ; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
wat Address Tuomas Case, North Lubec, Maine, or 
O. E. RytHer, No. 1 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 











FALMOUTH HOTEL 
PORTLAND, ME. 


The only first-class hotel in the city. Nearest to Boston 
and New York boats, also Union Station. All electric 
cars pass by the door. J. K. MARTIN & CO., Prop’s. 


Wildwood Cottage SOUTH ApPIson. 


A most delightful seashore home. Inquire at the office 
of The Outlook, N. Y., or of M. W. LUKE. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. Surf-bathing. Beauti- 
ful drives and walks. H. A. MITCHELL. 











Massachusetts 
DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 


8 miles from Boston. 








FOR 
Change,Rest,Care, 
and Treatment 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


THE PRESCOTT 


KINGS BEACH 


Good roads abound. A morning drive along the ocean 
front is exhilarating. (Zhe Prescott faces the sea.) A 
comfortable summer sosting-piace. 

Mrs. F. H. GOULD, Lynn, Mass. 


By the Sea 
The Magnolia 
Magnolia, Mass. 


One hour from Boston, on the North Shore. Sea and 
country pleasures. improvements. Accommodates 
300. Book and rates of H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 
ISLAND OF 


VERANDA HOUSE wantvccer 


Will open June 15th. High, healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 
too guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 
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Minnesota 


New Jersey 


New York 





THE HAMPSHIRE ARMS 


A fire-proof hotel, just outside the business district. 
Fourth Ave., So., & 9th St... MINNEAPOLIS 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


LAKE MINNETONKA, MINN. 


Hotel Lafayette is owned and controlled by the Great 
Northern Ry., and reached by the Company’s frequent 
trains between St. Paul and Minneapolis and Minneton- 
ka_ Beach, and from the East by the Compan *s Great 
Lake Steamers, ‘* Northwest ” and “* Northland.” Tour- 
ists from the East can purchase tickets from all points 
directly to Minnetonka Beach at any ticket office. Tick- 
ets can be purchased, if desired, Cepemed a week’s enter- 


tainment at Hotel Laine. 
E. V. HOLCOMIE BE, Manager. 








New Hampshire 





T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 

White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 

mer resort among the mountains. Now open. Send 
for circular. RICHARDSON BROS. Proprietors. 





THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
level, 314 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest me Scenery in America East of the 
* Rock re Addre 
MOUNT PLEASANT pores, co. 
Special Rates for July. B’way, New York 


Sunset Hil! House 


White Mountains, N. H. 


Situated on an open plateau 1,650 feet above sea level, 
and commands finest views of White Mountain scenery. 
Its elevated position ensures a dry —_-, in — 
malaria is unknown. Location is unexcelled for hay- 
fever sufferers. Public rooms are large. Music Hall 
and Orchestra. Extensive grounds for tennis-courts, 
baseball, and other outdoor games. Large farm and 
good ‘livery connected. Capacity, 300 guests. For de- 
scriptive circular address 


BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H 








THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SuMMIT HousE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and teleg raph office in each cues. Ad- 
dress BARRON & < MERRILL, Proprietors. 





New Jersey 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Twentieth season begins June 27, 1895. _Disectly on the 
beach, For terms or information addre 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk, Aabery Park, N. J. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 
Massage, baths, electricity, etc. rite for circulars. 
Dr. W H. H. 


aka 


Atlantic Hienlands, Prospect House 


New management; one hour from Rector Street ; five 
minutes from boat. Combines seashore and mountains. 


ESSEX AND SUSSEX 


Directly on the Beach 


SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY 


Pure artesian water. 














A few vacancies. 





SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON - BY - THE- SEA 


New elevator and other inprovemente. Gpeve dgne 
tst for the season. R. K. LETCHWORTH 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


NOW OPEN 
New Management. Hotel and Appointments 
of a Superior Character 


Charming mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
feet; 1¢ hours from N. Y. City by Del. , Lack. and 
Western R.R. The hotei is under ~ re ui direc- 


tion of ING 
e TAMPA BAY HOTEL * PAMPAN FLA. 
pon... Post Office Mount Arlington, N. J. 











At Beautiful 
Avon-by-the-Sea 


Avon Inns 


Now open. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, diagrams, and other 
information address 

FARINTOSH & AMER, Proprs. 





New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 








New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE 


IRONDEQUOIT CLUB 


wishes four or five more members. The club-house 
is open for members and their families and guests 
from May to November, and the expenses are mod- 
erate. For information address a Depart- 
ment, ‘The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Situation commands magnificent ag vn | on Lower 
u 








Saranac Lake. Recent improvements include electric 
lighting. Open Aue 1st. Pamphlet and terms on - a 
cation. JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N 





ANTED—PLACE IN GIRLS’ CAMP.—A 
mother desires a place for girl of seventeen in a 
camp in the Adirondacks, under |the charge of a com- 
= chaperon, where agreeable companions, early 
ours, and good food can be gocusiond. Highest refer- 
ences given — { required. Addre 
P. O. Box 958. New York City. 





ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


HOTEL ARVERNE 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA, LONG ISLAND 
Will open Tharedey. June 27 
. H. YARD, Proprietor 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
Obie tigns for rooms can be made to W. JOHNSON 
Hotel Empire, N. Y., or Arverne direct. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 3's Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MounTAIN House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
# health and rest seekers. 
m Personal care of ex- 
perienced _ physicians. 
Main building _ fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
camghitet address 


j. Arthur Jackson, 


Secretary. 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 
MANSION HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y.—Open June Ist to 
Oct. Ist. Charmingly located, six miles seaward 
between et London and Watch Hill, on line of N. Y. 

&N R. and Norwich Line of steamers ; frequent 
communications daily; excellent boating, bathing, and 
fishing; Jsland 7 miles long; hotels have all modern im- 
provements; furnished cottages to rent with hotel service 
or for housekeeping. Descriptive circular. W.C.WuHiITE. 














AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. Location is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Prospectus sent on application to 
HENRY W. BUCKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 





FLUME COTTAGE, Keene Valley, N.Y.— Heart 
of Adirondack Mts. ; elevated site, superior to all others; 

pegs ly healthful ; homelike, restful ; grandest scen- 
ery; walks and drives; soft spring water; illus, cir.; $0. 





THE WILLEY HOUSE 


KEENE. In the midst of the mountains; altitude, 
2,000 feet; sanitary plumbing; hot and cord water; bath- 
rooms. For diagram and circular addre 

HARVEY WILL EY. . Keene, ms, Es 





Posed on Farm. 

Catskill Mountains Pes ¢:.<*i% 
a me Ke ne 

Pe st ce Kiskatom, N.Y. 


FERNWOOD At head of Lake George, N. Y. 


A resort of exceptional excel- 
lence at moderate rates ; an ideal place for parties wishing 
to economize in their expenditures. Illustrated books free. 








ADIRONDACK 

nn ne Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 
Accommodates 250. Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 
lar. E. BUTLER, Proprietor. 





HALCYON “™ 








(FORMERLY HALCYON HALL.) 
lb Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Sig Built, furnished, and conducted 
~ |; more as a magnificent English 
country house than hotel. Has no 
, equal anywhere iy quiet elegance or 
natural Jocation. tc Hlevation 1,000 ft. 
r Unique in design, ideal in manage- 
ey ment (new this season), perfect cui- 
*, sine, beautiful drives, charming coun- 
ay iry with scenery like rural England, 
Rates reduced to $4 per day and up- 
wards. Special by the season. 2% 
r hours from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Particulars of H. R. ROBERTSO JR., Proprietor. 
Special Parlor Car to hotel leaves. Y. on #:45 P. M. 
train, Fridays and Saturde ays. — 





MIZZEN TOP. HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Two hours from New York by Harlem R.R. _A first- 
class family hotel. Now open. 1,200 feet elevation. 
N. Ss. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office and R. R. Station, Pawling, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, 
etc. Massage, Electricity, all baths and all health ap li: 
ances. New Turkish, Russian, and Natural Sulphur 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 











GREENHURST*“42,"" 
N. Y. 
Near all points of interest. Lawn ternis. Carriage meets 
all trains. Send for circular. E. E. VAN DYKE. 





Summer Boarders AEVING MOUSy 


Magnificent views ; fine shade ; ample zrounds ; moder- 
ate prices; 5 min. walk from station. Mrs. CARUTHERS. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
at Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 
family hotels, modern ‘and first-class. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet, terms, &c. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 








Pennsylvania 





WALTER'S SANITARIUM 





Walter’s Park, Wernenevorm, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., only } 
New York, 2 hours from Philedelph fa. For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 
equaled). Circulars free. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 


4, hours from 





(For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 
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Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 











TRADE 

Designed 
and Made by 

Whiting M’f’g Co. 





STE RULING 


’ | ‘ y) 9 

“* Mischief”? for defeating ‘‘ Atalanta ”’ W H I IN G M 4 
in America’s Cup Races. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 


STERLING Silversmiths, 





SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 
MAKER’S MARK. 
WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, B d & 8 h St 
OF STERLING QUALITY, Poon FINE, roa way I t °9 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 
TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 


NEW YORK. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


ad | 


“7 Give The Outlooks to the Crew” 











© 

® 

e 

3 The Commander of one of the United States war-shipfs in Eastern 
@ waters writes as follows in a private letter, which we are permitted to 
9 uote: I give the‘ Outlooks’ to the crew after I have read them, but first 
; I always hand them to the executive officer, and he gives them back. I 
@ told him that I regarded it as the best weekly paper in the United States, 
@ just for the news of the world, with intelligent comments on the same. The 
3 executive officer came back with the first installment, perfectly delighted, 
@ «and wants not to miss one. He said tf he could read THE Ovrtook he 
3 didn’t care to waste time on the datly papers. TI have been particularly 
»¢ pleased with the thoroughly able comments on the events out here.” 

® 
4 
4 
4 
4 
© 
4 
© 
4 
© 


AN OFFICER of another United States war-ship has just sent 
us eight new subscriptions from among the crew of his ship, as the first 
vesult of a canvass for THE Outriook undertaken by one of their number. 


will pay for THE OUTLOOK for a new subscriber 

One Dollar from now until the end of the present year. Address 
THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York. 

BAD MDADAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAADAADAADAAADL 


Pennsylvania Rhode Is’and 


HOOOO90OOOOO9OO9OOO09999OOOF 





Vermont 


WATER, GAP HOUSE) Tawa tere | FRANKLIN HOUSE 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 

A delightful mountain resort in Northern Pennsylvania. | N en. Te A . BABCOCK. 
Hotel modern and complete | in detail. Three hours from es ee > Highgate Springs, Vermont 
New York by D.. L.& W. R.R. L. W. BRODHEAD. 

opens June rst. Modern improvements. The tables are 

NARRAGANSETT PIER me yays spread with the choicest the season affords. | ‘Tele- 
raph office, fast trains stopping, good livery and elegant 
, > ma % good fishing, fine boats and experienced oarsmen, 


® e —_ extensive shi ady kosks are among the conveniences 
Glen Summit Hotel | fhe ad Stacia SSRe for koa 
JUD soy ° "SCOT T Proprietor 27 years. 
GLEN SUMMIT, PA. — = 
2,000 feet elevation. On the Lehigh Valley R.R., Whitman's INSTANTANEOU s INSTANTANEOUS 
j hours ~— New atti: Lonaaia stance telephone. Open June 15 to Sept. 15 DONT BOIS --doesn’tneed it. 
brig Yipee been (Roam 9). o.: &c., apply For rates and booklet address Made in a jiffy, with 


CROSBY, Manager. J. G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. 1, | boiling water or milk, Sold everywhere. ° 
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HE results of the elections now being held 
in England will probably remain in doubt 
until the end of the present week, and 
perhaps longer. A large number of 
members have already been chosen, and 
the Conservatives show large gains. By 

Thursday night of this week, the representatives from 
284 boroughs will have been selected, and the greater 
part of the voting in the counties will be done during 
the next four or five days. In a considerable number 
of constituencies the Unionists are without antagonists ; 
the policy of the Liberals appears to be to concentrate 
their strength in the uncertain districts. Sir William Har- 
court was in the midst of the campaign when he was beaten 
by a heavy majority; he has, it is reported, canceled all 
his engagements. The brunt of the fight on the stump is 
being borne by Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Morley, 
and Mr. Asquith. For the first time in many years the 
voice of Mr. Gladstone is not heard, and he has refused 
to participate in the struggle beyond a very brief note 
indorsing the agitation against the House of Lords and 
insisting again upon Home Rule for Ireland. There does 
not appear to be any general statement of principles on 
either side, and the campaign partakes more and more of 
the character of a hand-to-hand fight between opposing 
candidates. The Liberals have formulated no general 
policy, although Welsh disestablishment, the modification 
of the organization of the House of Lords, Home Rule, and 
various other questions have been brought to the front by 
the different speakers ; nor have the Conservatives appar- 
ently arrived at any agreement as to the issues involved. 
The Irish, who have a fatal facility for ruining their own 
cause, are doing all they can by internal dissensions to 
diminish the Liberal majority. The fight between the two 
groups headed by Mr. Healy and Mr. McCarthy is as bitter 
as that formerly waged between the Parnellites and the 
anti-Parnellites, with the result of breaking up unity of 
action in Ireland, and disheartening English Liberals who 
are friendly to Ireland. The only other European news of 
the week of great importance is that which comes as we 
go to press, that M. Stambuloff, the ex-Premier of Bulgaria, 
was attacked in Sofia, on Monday evening of this week, by 
four unknown men, and so seriously injured that his recov- 
ery is considered very doubtful. This is the second 
attempt to take the life of M. Stambuloff. 


@ 


Whatever may be said of politics in Servia, it is certain 
that they are not stagnant. The recent Cabinet crisis, 
resulting in the formation of a new Ministry, is the twelfth 
or thirteenth in ten years. During this time the country 
has also twice enjoyed a coup a’état, with various other 
political incidents of a more or less picturesque and 
dramatic character, resulting from the peculiar relations of 





King Milan and Queen Natalie. After four years of exile, 
the latter recently returned to Belgrade, and her return has 
been promptly followed by the forced retirement of the Prime 
Minister, M. Christitch, a gentleman whose antagonism to 
the Queen has been frequently exhibited. The new Prime 
Minister, M. Simitch, has already had experience at the 
head of a Liberal Cabinet, and was at one time Minister at 
Vienna. It is believed in some quarters that he owes his 
return to office to the influence which he is supposed to 
have in the latter city. Tne financial situation in Servia 
is as complicated as the political situation. It is so com- 
plicated and embarrassed that there is grave possibility of 
a more or less complete repudiation. Under these circum- 
stances Servia looks to Austria as the only friend who can 
help her out. As a matter of fact, Austria is the only 
creditor who is in a position to inflict any serious damage 
on the country, in case her holdings are repudiated. She 
already holds more than one-fourth of the Servian bonds ; 
Servia buys most of her goods of all sorts in Austria, and 
the relation between the two is therefore somewhat like 
that which exists between a creditor and a debtor whose 
indebtedness is so large and whose purchasing power is 
so great that he cannot be allowed to fail. 


® 


As in the preceding week, the events of last week in 
several South-American countries were of a sufficiently 
alarming character. It must be confessed, however, that 
the reports of revolutions and counter-revolutions in 
that continent have become even more amusing and 
monotonous than alarming. There is always a suspicion 
of oféra bouffe. However, the events are worth chron- 
icling, since they may lead to important changes in politi- 
cal control and even in the map of South America. The 
controversy between France and Brazil, in regard to the 
boundary of French Guiana, has reached an even more 
acute stage than that between England and Venezuela, in 
regard to the boundary of British Guiana. The French 
Governor of Senegal, M. de Lamothe, an experienced 
territorial statesman, has been suddenly removed from his 
African station, and will assume the Governorship of 
French Guiana. It has been announced in a succeeding 
dispatch that the dispute will be adjusted by arbitration, 
and it is also announced that the President of the Swiss 
Republic will act as arbitrator. The dispute as to the 
ownership of the Amapa territory has been in progress for 
three centuries. This territory lies south of French 
Guiana, and is bounded on the west by the River Branco, 
on the south by the Amazon, and on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean. Before Brazil achieved independence, 
the controversy was the subject of much correspondence 
between France and Portugal, since both of these coloniz- 
ing countries were contending for the possession of the 
mouth of the Amazon. By the treaty of Amiens the bound- 
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ary was fixed at the River Araguay, but Napoleon broke 
this treaty, and the controversy continued as before. The 
French Guianians are naturally as anxious to control the 
Amazon as the British Guianians to control the Orinoco, 
and the colonial statesmen at the Quai d’Orsay and in 
Downing Street are fully alive to the commercial interests 
involved. The trouble between Bolivia and Peru, growing 
out of the offenses claimed to have been committed by the 
Peruvians against the persons and properties of the Boliv- 
ians, during the late civil war in Peru, has become so seri- 
ous that Bolivia has now sent to Peru an ultimatum de- 
manding satisfaction and giving twenty-four hours.in which 
to answer. It is announced that the Provincial Govern- 
ment in Ecuador has now been recognized by twelve prov- 
inces, leaving only three to submit. Provincial-President 
Alfaro has now sent a circular to the diplomatic corps at 
Quito, announcing that he has been freely chosen by the 
people as the supreme chief of the Republic. The seat 
of government will be temporarily at Guayaquil. The 
insurrection in Colombia continues. 
® 


A foe more dreaded than the sword has now made its 
appearance in Cuba. In the city of Santiago de Cuba alone 
there were twice as many deaths during April and May as 
occurred last year for these months, and for June it is 
declared that the death-rate is eight times as high as in 
June, 1894. It is also said that forty-five per cent. of the 
deaths there are of soldiers. Yellow fever has always been 
dreaded, not only in Cuba but also in this country, because 
of Cuba’s proximity to us. It is to be hoped that a 
new Government in the island, whether Spanish or native, 
may adopt the admirable sanitary regulations which Great 
Britain has enforced in her West-Indian possessions, and 
which have kept those possessions almost entirely free from 
the dreaded scourge. It is time for the United States to 
call another Pan-American Conference, not so much to 
secure arbitration as to secure the establishment and carry- 
ing out of sanitary laws which will force the authorities of 
Brazilian and other South-American ports to do their duty, 
and which will call upon Spain to protect her island and 
our continent. As to the Cuban rebellion, if we may 
believe the dispatches, the past week has seen an increase 
of insurgent strength. In one instance, five hundred men, 
formerly belonging to the famous Camajuani Regiment, 
which in the war, a decade since, rendered notable service 
to the Spanish Gevernment, joined the rebel ranks. The 
insurrectionists’ lack is now in ammunition rather than in 
men or arms. We have heard from the Government side 
that efforts to repress the insurrection would not be dis- 
continued until Spain “ had given her last soldier and spent 
her last cent.” This week comes a pronunciamento from 
the rebel chief, Maximo Gomez, who declares from his side 
that the insurrectionists “ will fight to the last ditch.” At 
present the Government is concentrating its forces in 
Puerto Principe, and it is said that four thousand men, 
under Antonio Maceo, are preparing for a concerted 
move upon them. Much dissatisfaction is expressed 
with the apparently mild policy of Captain General 
Martinez Campos. In this, however, his critics are cer- 
tainly reckoning without their host, even though, since 
the beginning of the war, Spain has sent to Cuba 
over twenty thousand soldiers. The condition of affairs 
was emphasized, last week, also inthis country by an event 
which may or may not be of great importance—namely, the 
election as representative here of the Cuban “ Republic,” 
of Senor Tomaso Estrada Palma. It may be that Sefior 
Palma is also to fill the vacancy left by the late ‘“‘ President,” 
José Marti. Up to the present time, this event is one 
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which, so far as most Americans are concerned, has simply 
happened on paper. Nevertheless, in this country, it is 
said, there are more than one hundred Cuban clubs control- 
ling as many election districts and ten thousand Cuban 
voters. 
® 

As has been pointed out by a contemporary, the Consti- 
tution of Canada is in one respect the reverse of ours. By 
ours the powers not delegated to the Federal Government 
and not prohibited to the States are reserved to the States, 
but in Canada the Constitution gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment all powers not reserved to the provinces. The Act 
of Union declares that the provinces may legislate as to 
educational matters so long as “ nothing in any such law 
shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege with re- 
spect to denominational schools which any class of per- 
sons have by law or practice in the province at the time of 
the union.” Before the union, the system of separate 
schools was in force in Manitoba, and has continued since 
up to 1890. Then, not only because of, the Protestant 
majority, seven to one, but also because it was clearly seen 
that the system unduly accentuated creed and race con- 
flicts, unsectarian public schools were established. This 
was resisted by the Roman Catholics, one of whom 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Manitoba against the 
new law. When his appeal was dismissed and the law 
declared valid, the case was carried to the Dominion 
Supreme Court, which reversed the Manitoba decision. 
The Provincial Court then appealed to the British Privy 
Council at London, and that tribunal sustained the Mani- 
toba decision. Thus foiled, the Roman Catholics appealed 
to the Governor-in-Council, as, according to the Act of 
Union, they had a right to do, “against any act of any 
Provincial authority affecting any right of the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic minority in relation to education.” This 
appeal was referred to the Dominion Supreme Court, but 
the Court declared that it could not entertain the appeal. 
It was then carried up to the British Privy Council, which 
decided that the Dominion Parliament had the right to 
legislate in the matter, and that the appeal must be heard 
by the Governor-in-Council. When the latter dignitary 
took the last decision as favoring the reintroduction of the 
separate school system, the indignation in Manitoba was 
extreme, and the Provincial Government refused to pay any 
attention to the “ remedial order” of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment last March. This order commanded the restora- 
of the privileges of the minority in the manner provided 
for in the statutes repealed in 1890. Instead, Manitoba, 
through her Prime Minister, announced an unswerving 
adherence to national schools only. 


@ 

Owing to the great Protestant majority, no one looks for 
any compromise at Winnipeg. On the anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne, ten thousand Orangemen held a meet- 
ing at which resolutions were carried condemning the 
Dominion Cabinet for attempting to force parochial schools 
on Manitoba despite the wishes of the people of the prov- 
ince, as declared in their Premier’s answer to Ottawa. 
The resolutions declared that Protestants would offer their 
lives, if necessary, as sacrifice for free schools. Premier 
Greenway, of Manitoba, was thanked for his bold stand 
for national schools, while the Dominion Prime Minister, 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, once Grand Master of the Orange 
order, was condemned in strong language. It was decided 
unanimously to ask Mr. Daly, Minister of the Interior, to 
resign, because he voted for separate schools, thus acting 
in direct antagonism to the wishes of his constituents in 
Manitoba. At Ottawa, however, the case has been dif- 
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ferent, and the talk is of compromise as the only means to 
avert disaster. It would not be surprising if, after having 
een in power seventeen years, the Conservative adminis- 
tration at Ottawa should resign. At all events, one of the 
three French ministers (who were so indignant at the 
decision of the Government to defer passing the law giving 
again to the Roman Catholics of Manitoba their separate 
school system) has absolutely refused to return to the Cabinet. 
The other two have consented to return only in the event 
of further concessions by the Government. On the other 
hand, among the Conservative newspapers, some of the 
most prominent of the Government supporters are now de- 
claring their intention to oppose remedial legislation. It is 
expected that the Dominion Parliament will be dissolved 
soon, and that a general election will follow. The Liberals 
are jubilant, and are declaring that, in the event of dissolution, 
their triumph is certain. It is feared, however, that even 
they would not solve the question satisfactorily. It lies 
too deep, anyway, for quick solution. The conflict is doubly 
bitter; for it is not only between the Roman Catholics and 
the Protestants, but also between the French-speaking and 
English-speaking parties. Instead of a change in the 
Ministry, the change must be in the Constitution itself. 
® 

The honors already gained on field and river had given 
the friends of Cornell—and they are many—abundant 
reason to expect that the recent regatta on the Hudson 
River, and the Henley Regatta on the Thames, in England, 
would add other laurels to Cornell. In both cases these 
friends have been disappointed. In the race between 
Cornell and Leander at Henley the umpire made a mis- 
take in giving the word to start before the English crew 
was ready. The race, therefore, was won by a “ walk- 
over,” on the part of Cornell, and the English crew was 
left at its post. The following explanation has since 
appeared from the Cornell crew:: 

“We soon discovered that Leander had stopped rowing, bnt the 
umpire did not recall us, nor did he in any way indicate his desire 
to have us return. Had he done so, we would have stopped at any 
point on the course. He followed us to the finish, and awarded us the 
heat. Under the rules governing racing, as we understand them, had 
Cornell not rowed over the course, we would have been liable to dis- 
qualification from entry into any subsequent heat, and thereby debarred 
from further competition in the Grand Challenge contest. No one 
can regret the outcome of this lamentable affair more than the mem- 


bers of the Cornell crew. They certainly did not come to England to 
claim a race from Leander or any other crew by default.” 


The Cornell crew lost, however, a fine opportunity of show- 
ing that college sportsmen are, above all, gentlemen. The 
acceptance of an unwon prize has caused much caustic com- 
ment. On the next day the principal feature was the trial 
heat between Cornell and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and the 
interest was sharpened by the comment upon the pre- 
ceding day’s fiasco. It was supposed that this comment 
would spur the Cornell men to a proof that the result would 
have been the same if the Leander boat had started. On 
the contrary, there was a deplorable collapse on the part of 
Cornell, and Trinity Hall won by seven lengths. The real 
cause of this is, as Dean White, of Cornell, admits, that there 
had been overtraining of the American crew. In addition 
to this, Cornell has been the adherent of a fast stroke 
which many experts declare impossible to be kept up over 
along course. To the credit of the Cornell crew, how- 
ever, be it added that some of them were eager to annul 
the “row-over” and make a race, and that now there is a 
determination to appear at Henley in 1896. May they 
then achieve a merited success ! 
& 

The special session of the Illinois Legislature begins well. 

The regular session was defamed by rumors of bribery, 
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which, rightly or wrongly, came to be believed throughout 
the State. Since the session adjourned, some of these 
rumors have become definite charges. Prominent com- 
mission merchants in Chicago, interested in the passage of 
a bill governing the sale of game, state that they were ap- 
proached by legislators with votes for sale, and even that 
the chairman of the committee to which their bill was 
referred had made a seemingly corrupt proposition. A mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association makes a similar statement regarding the recep- 
tion at Springfield of the bill pressed by his association, 
and Governor Altgeld charges that $5,000 were paid to 
one legislator for his vote in favor of a race-track gambling 
bill, Yet these were not the measures in which the greatest 
private interests were at stake and for which the greatest 
sums were believed to have been expended. Governor Alt- 
geld, in urging a thorough investigation, says: “That 
boodling, or attempted boodling, has marked the progress 
of nearly every important measure through the Assembly 
is common report, and there is plenty of evidence on the 
subject. Unless something is done to break up the prac- 
tice, it will result in the breaking-down of our State institu- 
tions.” The special session apparently aims to do some- 
thing. When it convened, both parties divided along 
“ corporation ” and “ anti-corporation ” lines. In the Repub- 
lican ranks the anti-corporation members succeeded in 
electing a Speaker who had voted against every one of the 
alleged “boodle”’ measures at the regular session, while 
in the Democratic ranks more than one-third of the mem- 
bers voted to depose their leader at the regular session, 
because of his support of such measures. The fight wasa 
close and bitter one in the ranks of both barties, and the 
outcome promises a session very different from that which 
ended a month ago. Governor Altgeld does not put the 
case too strongly when he declares that the public belief 
in general legislative bribery must prove fatal to our State 
institutions. There has been for years a growing distrust 
of legislatures, which has resulted in a constant lessening 
of the powers intrusted to them. But with this lessening. 
of powers has gone on also apparently another, that of the 
mental and moral caliber of legislators, until there is now a 
wide-spread feeling that no measure affecting at the same 
time great public and private interests can safely be left to 
their decision. 
8 

The Republican State Convention in Iowa adopted a 
compromise plank on the currency question, and entirely 
ignored the temperance question. Its most important 
action, from the standpoint of National interest, was the 
indorsement of Senator Allison for President. It was the 
fact that this action had been predetermined upon that kept 
the free-silver delegates from fighting for the adoption of a 
plank which wouldembarrass Senator Allison’s candidacy. 
Senator Allison has never taken a radical position on the 
currency question. He was the real framer of the Bland- 
Allison compromise of 1878, by which the gold men se- 
cured the defeat of free coinage, and the silver men secured 
the coinage of our silver currency not redeemable in gold 
(about $400,000,000). He likewise supported the passage 
of the Sherman compromise of 1890 and later its uncon- 
ditional repeal. At present he advocates the free coin- 
age of silver by international agreement, but opposes its 
free coinage by this Nation alone. The plank adopted 
by the Convention was in harmony with this position. 
After reaffirming the declaration of the last National Re- 
publican Convention, it concludes as follows: 


“ We urge that the United States exert its influence to establish 
with the important commercial nations of the world such an 
international agreement as will enable this country to open its mints to 
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the free and unlimited coinage of both metals without loss of one or 
the other from the volume of our money.” 


Just how serious the ignoring of the temperance issue will 
prove can not be determined at this time or distance. 
When the prohibitory law was succeeded by the “ mulct- 
law,” the Prohibitionists were promised that a prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution should be submitted to the 
voters. One Legislature has done its part toward fulfilling 
this pledge, but the radical Prohibitionists fear that the next 
Legislature, whose concurrence is necessary, will shelve 
the proposition. The silence of the State Convention will 
probably strengthen this fear, but is not likely to lead to 
any immediate revolt among the Prohibition Republicans. 
The mulct-law, it may be said, has not satisfied either the 
friends or the enemies of the saloon. The Prohibitionists 
are not only dissatisfied with it, but report that it is no 
better enforced than the old law, while the liquor interests 
complaln that some of its restrictions, when enforced, are 
oppressive. Many of the anti-silver Democrats are in favor 
of conducting the State campaign on the issue of “ personal 
liberty.” 
®@ 


The ultimate union of the Prohibition and People’s parties 
continues to grow more probable. At present the Prohi- 
bitionists are making most of the concessions. Their 
State Convention in Nebraska demanded equal suffrage, 
public ownership of railroads, telegraphs, and other 
natural monopolies, the initiative and the referendum, 
and the issue of legal-tender paper money “ based on the 
credit of the nation,” to displace both gold and silver, 
‘except for subsidiary purposes.” In like fashion, their 
recent conventions in Ohio and Iowa indorsed all the essen- 
tial parts of the Populist platform ; and even in conserva- 
tive New Jersey they went so far as to demand the 
public ownership of the railroads, telegraphs, and munici- 
pal monopolies. Along the same line was the outcome of 
the National Reform Conference at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island. Most of the delegates present were either 
Prohibitionists or Populists, andjthe platform finally adopted 
with remarkable unanimity indorsed the most radical 


‘ demands of both parties, including direct legislation, adult 


suffrage, public ownership of all monopolized industries, 
prohibition of the liquor traffic, and the free coinage of 
gold and silver at the old ratio. Some of the more 
conservative delegates expressed their opposition to some 
of the demands, but were willing to indorse the platform 
so long as it put direct legislation first, and thus made the 
adoption of the other measures dependent upon their prior 
acceptance by a majority of the people. No great party 
can be built up on a platform demanding so many radical 
changes ; but that the radicals along the two lines of tem- 
perance reform and labor reform should be so nearly in 
agreement is an important feature of the present political 
situation. 


® 


Three exceptionally interesting papers were read before 
the New York Bankers’ Convention in Saratoga last week. 
Mr. Brayton Ives vigorously defended the Rothschild- 
Morgan bond contract, and even more vigorously denounced 
its critics. The price paid for the bonds (10414), said 
Mr. Ives, did not give an excessive profit to the syndicate, 
for its expenses in importing gold, etc., amounted to 1% 
per cent., and it sold the bonds for 112%. In this way 
he figured that the profits were but 614 per cent. ($4,000,- 
ooo). He did not, however, state to whdm the syndicate 
sold the bonds at 11214, nor emphasize the fact that the 
market price for them, as soon as they were offered to the 
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general public, was 120. Mr. Ives attributed to this bond 
contract the general rise in prices that came a month or 
two later. This hardly seems reasonable, as a general rise 
in prices, according to all economists, means a fall in the 
value of money, and this is just what the bond sale aimed 
to prevent. The syndicate must, however, be given credit 
for more than fulfilling its contract to check the exports of 
gold. The critics of the contract, including so friendly a 
critic as the “ Investors’ Review,” declared that artificial 
importations of gold would only increase by so much the 
exportations as soon as natural laws were allowed to resume 
theirsway. Thus far, however, there have been no gold ex- 
ports worthy of mention. The second notable paper was 
that of the President of the Canadian Banking Assciation, 
Mr. B. E. Walker, in criticism of the American financial sys- 
tem. Mr. Walker urged that the Canadian system of a 
few large banks with branches was much better than our 
system of many small banks, inasmuch as it enabled the 
money saved in certain sections where capital is plenty to 
be placed at the disposal of other sections where capital is 
scarce. Heclaimed that the issue of paper money was the 
proper busines sof the banks, and not of the Government, 
and urged that all banks with over $1,000,000 paid in capital 
be allowed to issue paper money up to 75 per cent. of their 
capital. To smaller banks he would give no greater privileges 
than to individuals. Mr. Walker’s theory, that the banks, 
and not the Government, should regulate the issues of paper 
money, is that upon which the Scotch and Canadian bank- 
ing systems are, in a measure, based. This theory was 
repudiated by England when the Bank Act was adopted, 
and by the United States, when the 10 per cent. tax was 
imposed on State bank issues. The third paper of especial 
interest was that by Mr. H. W. Yates, of Omaha, Neb., 
who urged that some concession be made to the silver 
men, not on the bimetallic ground that the world needs 
more money, but on the protectionist ground that a silver- 
producing Nation should make a market for its silver 
producers. Mr. Yates stated that the free-coinage move- 
ment in the West was perhaps more threatening to the 
Republican party than to the Democratic. Most of the 
Populists, he said, had come from the Republican party. 
The anti-silver resolutions adopted by the Convention 
emphasized the fact that bankers are, in one respect, 
a debtor class. In so far as they lend the money of 
depositors, they are debtors as much as they are creditors. 
Only in so far as they lend their capital and surplus are 
they creditors pure and simple. Of the total assets of the 
National banks 1,700 million dollars belong to individual 
depositors, as against 1,000 millions that really belong to 
the stockholders. 
@ 


The Christian Endeavor Convention held in Boston last 
week, of which a report appears from a special correspond- 
ent in another column, by reason of its size, its thorough 
organization, and its enthusiasm, furnished a striking illus- 
tration of the power of united action. The little society 
for young people, organized by Dr. Clark in the Congrega- 
tional Church at Portand, Me., fourteen years ago, has 
multiplied into something over forty-two thousand societies, 
with a membership approaching two and a half millions. 
This membership was represented in Boston, last week, by 
an attendance of not less than fifty thousand. Churches, 
tents, and all places of meeting were crowded with earnest 
and enthusiastic young men and women. Rarely has such 
a demonstration been seen in any community or in any age. 
The danger of too great a reliance upon machinery and 
numbers has often been pointed out in connection with 
the Christian Endeavor movement, but so far it cannot be 
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said that the movement has become mechanical. It has 
enlisted for active work a great many young people who 
probably would otherwise have remained idle, and in this 
way it has acted as a training-school for the churches. 
Dr. Clark, whose portrait appears on our cover-page this 
week, has shown great steadiness of purpose and ex- 
cellent judgment in refusing to allow the movement to be 
diverted from its original purposes. Undisturbed by its 
almost incredible development, he has kept it strictly sub- 
ordinate to the Church order and discipline everywhere, 
and has made it an agent of the Church, instead of per- 
mitting it to become a separate instrumentality. Such a 
movement, it need not be said, belongs to the Church, and 
ought to be kept in closest contact with it. It needs a 
very deep and permanent spiritual rootage. The extent 
of its activities is a constant menace to its real fruitfulness, 
unless this activity is grounded in a profund spirituality. 
The movement has been very fortunate in having a leader 
who has so clearly discerned both its uses and its limita- 
tions. 


® 


The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Denver, last week, was very largely attended by representa- 
tive educators. The reports which appeared in most of the 
newspapers in this vicinity were significantly curtailed as 
compared with the length of the reports devoted to the Con- 
vention of Wheelmen. It is to be hoped that the time will 
come when editors and readers will feel as profound an 
interest in educational matters as in the development of the 
bicycle. It is estimated that more than fifteen thousand peo- 
ple were in attendance upon the Convention, and the differ- 
ent sessions as well as the meetings of the different sec- 
tions were largely attended. Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia College, gave the annual address as 
President of the Association on ‘“ What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth.” ‘The address was comprehensive in its 
generalizations, and the trend and gist of it may be gath- 
ered from a brief quotation : 

“ We must enlarge our conception of the humanities, for humanity 
is broader aud deeper than we have hitherto suspected. It touches 
the universe at many more points than one; and, properly interpreted, 
the study of nature may be classed among the humanities as truly as 
the study of language itself. This conclusion, which would welcome 
science with open arms into the school and utilize its opportunities 
and advantages at every stage of education, does not mean that all 
studies are of equal educational value, or that they are mutually and 
indifferently interchangeable, as are the parts of some machines. It 
means rather that the study of nature is entitled to recognition on 
grounds similar to those put forward for the study of literature, of 
art, and of history. But among themselves these divisions of knowl- 
edge fall into an order of excellence as educational material that is 
determined by their respective relations to the development of, the 
reflective Reason. The application of this test must inevitably lead 
us, while honoring science and insisting upon its study, to place above 
it the study of history, of literature, of art, and of institutional life. 


But these studies may not for a moment be carried on without the 
Study of nature or in neglect of it.” 


® 


No Northern newspaper ever condemned election meth- 
ods in the South more severely than does the Jacksonville 
‘Times-Union ” those employed in Florida. The County 
Commissioners, it says, not only appoint all the election 
officers from their own party, but, as a rule, from their own 
faction of their party. In general, they think of “no other 
qualification except subservience to the will of that fac- 
tion.” The few prominent and trustworthy appointees 
usually included in their lists are “‘ not intended for service, 
but for display only.” The law does not compel these 
appointees to serve, and their places are almost always 
filled by their irresponsible associates, who are on hand at 
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the opening ofthe polls. The election officers thus secured 
have the situation entirely in their hands. 


“ Three inspectors and a clerk, all chosen from one party or faction, 
all closeted in a little apartment without windows or any openings 
through which the public can see what is being done on the inside— 
this is the picture of the average polling-place during a Florida elec- 
tion. No person antagonistic to the party or faction of the inspectors 
is permitted within. No watching is possible from without... . If 
they wish a candidate elected, all they have to do is to declare him 
elected, and he is elected. They can credit him with as many of his 
opponents’ votes as they choose, and there will be no possibility of 
proving the fraud.” 


Not even the affidavits of a majority of voters in the com- 
munity that they voted for the unsuccessful ticket will suf- 
fice to overthrow the return made by the inspectors. The 
Florida law is modeled after the famous “ eight-box ” law 
in South Carolina, and no ticket need be counted unless 
placed in the right box. The election inspectors have only 
to declare that votes were placed in the wrong box, whether 
they were or not, and their return stands. So long as 
these fraudulent practices were used only to defeat the 
Republicans, they were condoned by men who would not 
personally participate in them. But now that the Repub- 
lican vote has been practically eliminated and the Demo- 
cratic is dividing, the reform element finds itself at the 
mercy of the corruptionists it so long employed to “ defeat 
misgovernment.” When conscientious people consent to 
fight the devil with fire, it is only a question of time how 
soon they will be burned. 
& 

The “ Evening Post” of this city gives a very interest- 
ing account of the experiment in representative Govern~ 
ment which the English are now trying in India. It has 
been very generally felt in England, of late years, that the 
steady progress toward complete popular Government in 
that country could not be without its fruits in the Govern- 
ment of India; and, simultaneously with the perception of 
the inconsistency of a purely representative Government 
in one country and a non-representative Government in 
another, has come popular education in India, and the 
admission of native Hindus to administrative positions. 
The English do not do things by wholesale, nor do they 
attempt to do them with ideal consistency ; their genius 
lies in making a practical and often very effective use of 
the material at hand. They are feeling their way in India; 
and they have begun by taking hold of such representative 
bodies, already existing in India, as Municipalities and 
District Boards, and lodging in their hands the power of 
selecting persons who shall sit as representatives in the 
provincial Legislature. The province of Bengal, for in- 
stance, contains about seventy millions of inhabitants, and 
is allotted seven representatives to the Legislative Council. 
Calcutta, the seat of the Government in the province, is a 
center of trade, the single university town of the province, 
and the center of wealth and of political action. Of the 
seven representatives allotted to Bengal, three stand for the 
city of Calcutta, one member being elected by the corpora- 
tion, another by the university, a third by the Chamber of 
Commerce, the other four members by the municipalities 
and district Boards throughout the province. In order to 
secure proper distribution of the representation, a different 
district is taken at each election, with the result of giving 
to each division of Bengal once in eight years a representa- 
tive who, for two years, sits in the Legislative Council of 
the province. The same method is applied to the rural 
divisions. The district Boards form eight groups, two of 
which send a member every two years, thus securing to 
each group once in eight years a member who sits for two 
years, and avoiding a biennial election. The method of 
selecting these representatives resembles in a general way 
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our electoral college, every municipality or district Board 
appointing one or more electoral delegates, who assemble 
at some convenient place by summons from the Govern- 
ment, and choose a representative by majority vote. These 
nominations are then formally confirmed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province, in whose hands is lodged the 
power of appointment. So far the plan has worked admira- 
bly, the representatives elected being of the highest char- 
acter and position. The limitations of the method as a 
plan of representative Government are, of course, obvious. 


a 
Enforce the Law 


Senator Hill has again undertaken to lead his party in 
New York to victory, and we fear that the party will follow 
his leadership. The rigid enforcement of the Sunday-clos- 
ing law against the liquor-saloons furnishes the occasion 
of the new campaign of which he becomes the general. In 
two open letters to local Democratic leaders, published 
simultaneously last week, he lays down these propositions : 

1. That the Republicans tell only a half-truth when they say that 
the present Excise law was passed by a Democratic Legislature. The 
Democrats had not a single vote to spare, and were therefore fettered 
in their liberalizing revision of the Republican Excise law. 

2. Every modification of a liberal character from the old Republi- 
can Excise law of 1857, which has been secured during the-past thirty- 
eight years, has been accomplished through Democratic efforts and 
against Republican opposition. It was through Democratic legislation 
or efforts that license fees were kept at moderate rates; that writs of 
certiorari were authorized to review the action of the Boards of Excise 
in arbitrarily refusing licenses ; that vexatious petitions of twenty free- 
holders as a condition of granting licenses were dispensed with ; that 
the civil damage provision was virtually repealed; that hotels were 
permitted on Sundays to sell beverages to their guests in their rooms 
or with their meals, and that numerous other important or beneficial 
modifications were obtained. 

3- It is only through the election of a Democratic Legislature with 
a two-third majority that a liberal Excise law can be obtained, and 


from now the motto of the friends of personal liberty should be, 
“ Organize, organize, organize!” 


Thus far he keeps within the bounds that have marked 
his policy in the past; but these no longer satisfy the 
liquor-dealers clamorous for immediate relief, and unwilling 
to await the remote and uncertain process of electing an 
overwhelming Democratic majority in the Legislature. 
Senator Hill, therefore, recommends the violation of the 
law pending its repeal, and calls for the election in New 
York City of an administration that will protect the liquor- 


dealers in violating the law. His words are, in brief, as 
follows : 


“The chief difficulty in New York City to-day arises from the nar- 
row, harsh, and unreasonable construction which the new Police 
Commissioners and Magistrates are giving the Excise law in their 
arbitrary and unintelligent enforcement of its provisions. There was 
no such difficulty under Democratic Commissioners and Magistrates, 
when the law received a broad and charitable construction and was 
enforced with some judgment and discretion. The present law 
authorizes the sale of liquor with meals. A lunch is a ‘ meal’ within 
every correct definition, and the extent or magnitude of the lunch is a 
matter to be determined by the guest himself. A glass of beer with 
a few crackers in a humble restaurant is just as much a poor man’s 
lunch or meal on Sunday as is Mr. Roosevelt’s elaborate champagne 
dinner at the Union League Club on the same day.” 


In other words, the law forbidding Sunday-opening is 
merely an act requiring a free-lunch counter, and officials 
ought to ignore any judicial interpretation of the law, and 
permit every law-breaker to place his own interpretation 
upon the law! 

Unfortunately, these letters must be taken seriously. 
Not only is Senator Hill recognized as the shrewdest 
political leader of his party in this State, but there are 
evidences that the programme he has mapped out will be 
followed by his party in this city. The New York “ Staats- 
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Zeitung ’’ has been supposed to represent the respectable 
German sentiment, and in the last campaign supported 
Mayor Strong; yet, the “ Staats-Zeitung ”’ speaks as offen- 
sively as does Senator Hill of the present enforcement of 
the Sunday laws: ‘“ Messrs. Strong and Roosevelt,” it says, 
“do not act in good faith as to their official duty, but put 
this forward only to screen a malicious chicanery directed 
against a part of the population of New York, whom they 
hate, and these citizens will reckon with them eye for eye, 
and tooth for tooth. They may depend upon it. Under 
the flag of reform, nativism has invaded the city adminis- 
tration, and the nativists will be ejected therefrom heels. 
over head.” Likewise, the German-American Reform 
Union, at a meeting last week, adopted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority a resolution calling upon the Police Commis-- 
sioners to return to the Tammany method of tolerating 
Sunday saloons. It is more than possible, therefore, that 
New York City may be disgraced by a campaign on the 
issue: “Shall the laws be enforced by public officials. 
sworn to enforce them?” 
% 


Foundations of Belief 


Mr. Herbert Spencer contributes to “The Fortnightly ’”” 
for June a critique on Mr. Balfour’s “‘ Foundations of Belief.”” 
This critique seems to us chiefly valuable, because it pre- 
sents sharply and clearly some of those fallacies which 
modern teachers have discovered and pointed out in Mr. 
Spencer’s more elaborate writings, where, however, they 
are not so easily discerned by the ordinary reader. For 
example : 


“In one case only—that, namely, in which the question is between 
the verdicts of Reason and those of simple Perception, chiefly of 
objective existence—may Reason, estimating its own powers, voluntarily 
abdicate ; since critical examination of its processes shows that it can- 
not take even a first step towards discrediting the intuitions which 
yield the consciousness of external existence, without tacitly positing 
these intuitions as data, and connoting the co-existence of subject and 
object by all the words it uses.” 


The fallacy lies in the words which we have italicized, 
for the italics are our own. 

Reason must have material to deal with; it can draw 
no conclusions without premises; it can weave no fabric 
without threads. It therefore assumes, and must assume, 
within certain limits and under certain conditions, the 
trustworthiness of consciousness. It assumes the existence 
of an external world, and acts on the trustworthiness of 
human testimony to its reality. If it did not, it could draw 
no conclusions concerning the external world. It takes the 
truthfulness of sevse-perception for granted. But there is. 
no more reason for taking for granted the truthfulness of 
sense-perception than of spiritual perception. The one is- 
as clear, as fundamental, and as universal as the other. 
The testimony to external phenomena is not more positive 
nor more concurrent than the testimony to the reality of 
beauty in nature, art, and music—the reality of a something 
which transcends the mere sense-perception, since men, 
however keen their eyes or their hearing, if they are lack- 
ing in esthetic perception, cannot and do not recognize 
this beauty. It is not more positive and concurrent than the 
testimony to companionship, friendship, love—all the vari- 
ous phases of intercommunion between spiritual beings, an 
intercommunion largely dependent upon the senses for 
its medium, but also dependent upon a power of perceiving 
qualities which the senses cannot of themselves perceive. 
The friend sees something in his friend which the eye: 
does not see. Equally positive and concurrent is the tes- 
timony to the reality of moral qualities, which transcend 
sense-perceptions. It is not without significance that the 
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Greeks used the same word to signify beauty and goodness ; 
and Professor Huxley is confirmed by this ancient usage 
in his declaration that goodness is a kind of beauty, and 
those who cannot perceive it are to be reckoned among 
the abnormal specimens of humanity. Mr. Spencer may 
account for this esthetic and this moral perception by evo- 
lution ; he may trace its development from lower instincts. 
It is immaterial how it came; itis here. Reason may and 
should deal with its affirmations; but it can no more set 
them aside than it can set aside the affirmations of sense- 
perception. One set ofaffirmations is as fundamental and 
as trustworthy as the other. There is no more reason for 
repudiating spiritual truths which cannot be deduced from 
sense-perception than there would be in repudiating those 
sensuous truths which cannot be deduced from spiritual 
perception. The belief of a devout soul in God is due, 
primarily, to a spiritual perception of, and a personal fellow- 
ship with, him. It would be as legitimate to conclude that 
some of the external phenomena of life are not real, because 
it is difficult to reconcile them with this spiritual faith in a 
wise and beneficent God, as to conclude that God is not 
wise and beneficent, because it is difficult to reconcile his 
wisdom and beneficence with some external phenomena. In 
other words, Reason must take for granted a// perceptions— 
both sensuous and supersensuous—and harmonize them as 
well as it can; the rest it must leave to be harmonized in 
the future. It is irrational for Reason to say, I cannot find 
a place for certain perceptions in the scheme I have thought 
out, therefore I will deny their existence. There are cer- 
tain facts of the spiritual life which are at least as clear as 
any facts testified to by the sense-perception. It is in 
these facts the religious life is grounded, and out of them 
Reason constructs Theology; as in those other facts the 
sensuous life is grounded, and out of them Reason con- 
structs Science. They are such as these: 

The perception of moral evil in others, and the resultant 
indignation, called anger. 

The perception of moral evil in ourselves, and the result- 
ant indignation, called remorse. 

The propitiation or satisfaction of the first indignation, 
called forgiveness. 

The propitiation or satisfaction of the second indignation, 
called peace. 

Spiritual communion with the great undefined and yet 
not unknown Spirit, called prayer. 

Courage, hope, peace, higher ideals and more strenuous 
resolve to realize them, in one word, life, coming sometimes 
from a living, present, visible friend, as from a mother to 
her child ; sometimes from the voices and lives of the dead, 
as from the Bible ; sometimes from the invisible Presence, 
as from prayer—in all cases called inspiration. 

Spiritual perception of splendor in character—ro xadov 
—in human hero, and of such splendor in the Christ, eclips- 
ing that of all human heroes. 

Reason may make what it will or can out of these and 
kindred experiences of the human soul. Butit is unreason- 
able if it denies them. They are as well attested as any 
of the facts of the external world. Reason may explain 
them, but it cannot explain them away. It may interpret 
variously wrath, remorse, forgiveness, peace, prayer, in- 
spiration, Christ—but if it denies them, it denies a world 
as truly perceived as any the eye sees or the ear hears, 
and denies themin vain. For when the question is between 
the verdicts of Reason and those of simple Perception, 
the Reason must always find in the latter the limits of its 
powers, because the material on which to exercise them. 
To deny the trustworthiness of Perception—whether sense- 
perception or spiritual perception—is to deny that there 
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are any materials out of which Reason can construct a 
fabric, and is, therefore, to destroy the Reason under the 
semblance of asserting its authority. 


% 
Summer Reading 


One of the most entertaining facts in Carlyle’s life was 
his flight into the world of fiction, after the appalling dis- 
covery that the first part of the manuscript of ‘ The 
French Revolution,’’ loaned to John Stuart Mill, had been 
burned bya servant. That wasa catastrophe which would 
have broken many a hardy spirit, so arduous had been the 
work of preparation. Carlyle, who was one of the most 
tremendous workers of his generation, did not escape an 
almost crushing sense of loss, but he took refuge from it 
in novel-reading. He describes with a kind of grim humor 
the number of volumes he devoured during the following 
weeks. In this way he eased the strain on his spirit and 
recuperated his will-power for another charge into a very 
difficult field. Reading for entertainment, recreation, and 
the relief of mental strain is as legitimate in its way as 
reading for the sake of knowledge, of culture, or of growth. 
The great books of fiction have as permanent a place and 
as just a claim upon human interest as the great books of 
history or of poetry. There is, however, a class of novels 
which do not hold the first place, and, yet, which are full of 
health, zest, variety, and interest, and which form the nat- 
ural refuge for the spent spirit and the tired mind. Lists 
of these novels ought to be hung up at all the railway sta- 
tions and in all the places where people congregate at this 
season ; for there is nothing connected with summer more 
lamentable or more discouraging to the lover of his kind 
than the amount of vulgar and trashy reading-matter with 
which a great many people waste their time. 

The Sunday newspaper, which, with a very few excep- 
tions, is made up of almost countless columns of reading- 
matter without dignity, beauty, or any real human interest, 
given over to vulgar gossip, to inane description, and to long 
drawn-out and elaborately padded twaddle about meaning- 
less or commonplace things, supplies occupation for count- 
less thousands who find Sunday in the country, instead of 
a day of infinite refreshment and delight, a day of weary 
monotony. On the railroads, at the stations, and lying 
loose upon the chairs at hotels in the country places, one 
comes upon a great number of books without moral worth 
or literary quality. A great many people read these books 
under the impression that they furnish the true means of 
relaxation. A refined person, however, does not find 
relaxation in being coarse or vulgar, and it is to be sus- 
pected that an intellectual person does not find rest in 
dropping all his standards and taking up the things that 
ordinarily have no interest for him and no claim upon him. 
Recreation and relaxation involve change, nc. lowering of 
one’s habits and occupations. A trashy or vulgar book 
ought never to be read. Nocie can find real relaxation 
in such a book. The great mass of what is called summer 
reading might be gathered in a pile and burned, to the 
edification of both the morals and manners of the whole 
country. Our libraries are full of wholesome books of 
light quality. The man, and especially the woman, who 
needs relaxation never need waste an hour on a cheap and 
tawdry book. There are more books awaiting the perusal 
of such a person than can be read in a lifetime of indus- 
trious story-reading. Moreover, a cheap and vulgar book 
cannot be read with impunity. It stamps the quality of 
the reader just as distinctly as cheap and vulgar manners 
or cheap and vulgar dress. 
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The Fourteenth Annual Christian Endeavor Convention 


By Harriette 


“Who were the early dis- 
ciples ?” was recently asked 
of a little maid of Massa- 
chusetts, to which she re- 
plied, ‘“‘ They were the peo- 
ple who lived with Jesus 
while he was upon earth; 
and when he went to heaven, 
they landed at Plymouth.” 
While this little one may not 
be entirely accurate in her 
historic lore, she can cer- 
tainly be accepted as a 
reliable interpreter of the 
American Pilgrim spirit. On 
that bleak December day, in 
1620, the first of our coun- 
try’s Protestant Christian 
Endeavor Conventions was assembled in Plymouth, and 
the covenant of their first organization is but the larger 
text of the present Christian Endeavor pledge. It is the 
logic of events that this great uprising of the grandchildren 
of the Pilgrims must in due season have been born into 
the world in a New England church. 

It is also but due to Massachusetts that the largest 
religious gathering ever held in the world’s history should 
be within her boundaries, since she gave to American 
youth their first Protestant church and free school-house; 
while on her soil was wrought out the object-lesson of our 
civil and religious liberty. 

From our Lord’s table the evangelical churches of Bos- 
ton went forth to their large duty of ministering in his 
name to the needs of this vast multitude of young Chris- 
tian disciples. Forty thousand were expected, but nearer 
seventy thousand presented themselves. Never before in 
any city has there been displayed so much loving enthusi- 
asm for the cause. Young men are among these Endeav- 
orers, who would be found on a battle-field in an hour of 
trial should the country need them, while the young women 
are no less enthusiastic in their patriotism. There are 
many significant signs of the times to be emphasized by 
what our eyes are here beholding. 

Time was—not so long ago, either—when about all the 
attention which the secular 
press bestowed upon the re- 
ligious world was its sneers 
at its doings as the work of 
“fanatics”? and “cranks.” 
Now every representative 
secular paper in the land 
is here at this Convention 
through two or more of its 
ablest workers, while Bos- 
ton’s papers are giving al- 
most their entire space to 
illustrated reports of the 
Convention’s doings. The 
papers print only what the 
people demand—and Vox 
populivox Dei. 

“Never thought before 
that there was anything in re- 
ligion that could attract young people!” is a familiar excla- 
mation on the streets just now, with the added soliloquy, 
“They are in dead earnest, though ; and there are so many 
of them!” ‘I’ve never in my life seen religion so alive 
as here in Boston this week,” Mr. Moody says, “and 
there is no fear for the future of the world,” he adds, “ if 
Christian Endeavorism only keeps itself simple and main- 
tains its grip on the blessed Bible, and fights for denom- 
inational loyalty and interdenominational co-operation and 
living fellowship.” 

Such a scene as that of the opening session of this Con- 
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vention, at Mechanic’s Building, the country had never 
previously witnessed. Before an audience of more than 
eleven thousand, which packed the richly decorated Hall 
from roof to floor, stood for the first time since Revolu- 
tionary days, an English-born Governor of Massachusetts, 
welcoming as a Christian not a uniformed army of red- 
coats, but the youthful leaders of the world’s organized 
rescue-workers, from every people and nation and tongue, 
while by his side were Albert H. Plumb, D.D.—eighth in 
descent from Massachusetts’ first official, Governor Brad- 
ford—and the Hon. Samuel B. Capen (the Convention’s 
Chairman), bearing a like relation to John Alden, while 
Dr. Francis E. Clark represented his wife in her line 
of descent to the same noble man. Could any right- 
minded American fail to behold in this group of worthy 
representatives the outworking of God’s purposes in the 
founders of our Nation? Dr. Clark (never call him 
“Father Endeavor Clark’”—he abhors the title) has a 
voice as clear and clean-cut as his fine face, and is a gen- 
tleman less pretentious in private life than his office-boy. 
Yet, when he stands before the youth of the world, he is trans- 
formed into a commander-in-chief, whose fiery enthusiasm 
could lead forth from our churches, at any moment, an 
army of three millions of volunteers. In a few strong 
words Dr. Clark said, ‘‘ The voice of 
God’s Church must give this Conven- 
tion its first greeting.” Dr. Plumb, 
the man whose spirituality is an uplift 
to all with whom he walks, then gave 
a ringing word of “‘ Welcome.” 

Next Samuel B. Capen carried the 
enthusiasm of this audience higher and 
higher, as he interblended spirituality 
and patriotism in his masterful words. 

Governor Frederick T. Greenhalge 
followed, and his address was a thrill- 
ing heart-burst of American Christian 
patriotism—a model of high thought. 
Then came the annual report of Sec- 
retary John Willis Baer. Two million 
seven hundred thousand members of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, $425,700 contributed to missions by it 
during the last year, and an increase to the membership of 
the churches of over 250,000 were the magnificent statistics 
of Secretary Baer’s report. 

Thursday afternoon twenty different Denominational 
Rallies were held—the Presbyterians, with their largest 
membership, leading in all departments of work, while the 
Congregationalists came second, and the Baptists third. 
In the evenings all of the auditoriums were filled to 
overflowing, while immense open-air meetings were held on 
the streets and our dear old Common. Friday was devoted 
to hearing the greetings from the world at large, and the 
evening sessions to addresses from prominent leaders. 

Saturday was Good-Citizenship Day on the programme, 
and the interest taken in the subject was evidenced by the 
large audiences early assembled in Mechanic’s Building 
and the tents, ‘‘ Williston” and “ Endeavor,” erected on 
the Common, at the corner of Charles and Beacon Streets. 

At Tent Endeavor the Rev. William Clark, D.D., of 
Chicago, conducted an interesting Open Parliament— 
topic, ‘‘ What are You Doing for Christian Citizenship ?”— 
at which time he presented the ‘‘ Ten Commandments of 
Good Citizenship :” 

Thou shalt be an intelligent citizen. 

Thou shalt be a virtuous citizen. 
Thou shalt be an active citizen. 
Thou shalt employ thy voice and thy pen as truly as thy vote. 


Thou shalt cast thy ballot at the caucus, primary convention, and 
at the election. 

Thou shalt be the inveterate foe of official incompetency and dis- 
honesty and political corruption. 

Thou shalt resist all phases of lawlessness. 

Thou shalt not be a slave to thy party. 

Thou shalt protect our American institutions, the free press, the 
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free schools, and the freedom of religion against all assaults of foreign- 
ism or sectarianism. 


Thou shalt battle against the tyranny and infamy of the liquor 
traffic. 

At eleven o'clock all of the sessions were closed to 
allow attendance at the Open-Air Meeting, which was 
planned to be the unique demonstration of the Conven- 
tion. But just here was to be our disappointment of the 
week. Scarcely had we seated ourselves than the clouds 
opened themselves upon us in drenching showers. Up 
over Flagstaff Hill, and down over the Parade Ground, 
the crowd broke and ran for shelter into the tents. The 
ground was shaken as by a cavalry charge, and in an 
incredibly short time nothing 
but a sea of bobbing um- 
brellas was visible. Every 
one tried to show his best 
Christian Endeavor spirit, 
and by half-past twelve a 
good-natured, water-soaked 
audience was _ reverently 
bowed in prayer; speakers 
were delegated to each tent, 
and the meeting progressed. 
After Chairman Capen’s ad- 
dress, Mayor Curtis spoke. 
He said in substance : “ The 
watchword of the hour is 
Municipal Reform, and the 
battle is between the forces 
of light and darkness; the 
former have hitherto been 
far too passive, while the organized powers of darkness 
have thus grown defiant. Let the Christian Endeav- 
orer make it his duty to take his God with him to the 
polls, and higher and higher will rise the waves of reform, 
if only such as you will give your aid. The Rev. Samuel 
Francis Smith, D.D., appeared at each tent and heard 
his own immortal “ America” sung from the beautifully 
illuminated cards, 50,000 of which had been presented by 
Miss Helen Gould, of New York, as a souvenir of this 
meeting. Dr. Smith read to the young Christians this 


hymn, just written for them by himself in his present 
eighty-seventh year : 





Samuel Francis Smith, D.D. 


OUR GREETING 


Greetings to all the host 
From mountain, vale, and coast, 
River and sea ; 
Where’er our bands are found, 
Send the glad tidings round, 
Echo the joyful sound 
On every breeze. 


Greetings to old and young, 

Greetings in many a tongue, 
Loudest and best. 

Break forth in holy song, 

Roll the blest tide along, 

In accents sweet and strong, 
North, south, east, west. 


Onward with purpose brave, 

To seek, to lift, to save, 
For God, for man. 

Not ours to seek delay, 

Or squander one brief day, 

Not ours to waste in play 
Life’s fleeting span. 


All hail, triumphant Lord! 

Fulfill thy gracious word, 
And take thy throne. 

Like watchmen at the gate, 

Thy youthful servants wait, 

Assume thy regal state, 
And reign, alone. 


To Lieutenant Governor Wolcott must be ascribed the 
best speech of the occasion. He has a refined, scholarly, 
statesmanlike presence. 


There is nothing [he said] in your great movement that I more 
deeply sympathize with than that motto of yours; that great funda- 
mental principle of your organizition which would unite Christianity 
and good citizenship. The patrict loses nothing by being a Christian, 
and the Christian, thank God! loses nothing by beinga patriot. Here, 
in America, was given us the most perfect governmental machinery 
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that the hand of man ever devised; and we have been so satisfied 
with it that for long we have forgotten that a thinking citizen ought 
always to stand behind his machinery. See that your methods and 
personal lives are such as to command reform where necessary, that 
our beloved land may be an honor to us at home and abroad. 

Dr. Donald MacLaurin, of Detroit, was the last speaker, 
and the meeting, so differently planned, was at an end. 
In the afternoon the Junior Endeavorers held an immense 
rally, and their programme developed much of the strength 
of their 250,000 membership. 

President Clark’s annual address, Mr. Moody’s Bible- 
talks, the Rev. Mr. Chapman’s evangelistic services, and 
Mr. Robert Speer’s pleadings for missions have been 
powerful features of this Convention. 

The meeting which the Endeavorers themselves regard 
as the most vital is, as I write, yet to be held—the Con- 
secration Meeting. It is not, however, necessary to wait 
for that, to speak of the large influence of this great 
body of enthusiastic Christians here assembled. Not in 
the immense audiences, or their singing, lies the strength 
of the organization, but in its through-and-through spiritu- 
ality, as evidenced at the sunrise prayer-meetings held 
during the entire session, and at the prayer-meetings main- 
tained daily in many large business houses, mission-rooms, 
and at Faneuil Hall—gatherings which have shown to the 
irreligious what Christian Endeavorism stands for. 

Thirty thousand prayer-meetings held in as many dif- 
ferent parts of the country, have put into training for the 
Master’s service this year more laymen than the world has 
ever before looked upon. 

The individual member of Christ’s Church has, through 
this organization, had a mighty awakening of his duty to 
every other soul and creed, and will never again delegate 
or expect his pastor to do the work, which in God’s sight 
he now knows is his own. 

The scoffers have said, ‘‘It’s a big show.” Yes, it has 
been indeed a big show, and will grow bigger every 
year, for Pilgrim-Americar- 
Christian Endeavorism is 
not afraid of making a 
“show” of its loyalty to 
Christ and his Church ; is 
not ashamed to wave in the 
same hand the Stars and 
Stripes and the crimson— 
the emblem of our sinful- 
ness—with the white—the 
symbol of our Lord’s right- 
eousness—as it marches, 
singing, “Throw Out the 
Life Line” and “ Onward, 
Christian Soldier”! 

Weare going to see larger 
and larger “shows,” of the 
Fourteenth Christian Endeavor Convention sort, until 
every knee shall bow to our Omnipotent King, as with a 
loud voice we sing, “‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 


Doubt 
By Katrina Trask 


With what a new-born, deep intensity 

Of consecrated love and quickened trust, 

All perfected, the doubting Thomas must 

Have loved the comprehending Christ, when He 
Looked in his heart, then bade him come and see 
The nail-prints in those tender palms, and thrust 
Into that blessed side his hand of dust. 

Not for the proof vouchsafed so graciously 

Must he anew have loved his Lord—ah, no! 
That was of all the very smallest part ; 

Belief, perchance, had dawned ere long, without 
A granted sign, to his slow mind; but, oh! 

The mighty Saviour understood his heart, 

And had divine compassion on his doubt. 
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The Jacobite Queen 


By Gustav Kobbé 


How fortunate that Charles Edward chose midsummer 
for his landing at Moidart, for there is a touch of midsum- 
mer madness in the preparations being made by the present- 
day Jacobites to celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of that eventful period in the fortunes of the 
House of Stuart. 

The “ Legitimist Jacobite League,” the “‘ White Cock- 
ade Club,” the “‘ Order of the White Rose,” and the dozen 
or more other Jacobite associations take themselves, how- 
ever, most seriously, much to the amusement, doubtless, of 
those outsiders who know of their existence, and probably 
the “ Jacobite,” 32 Half-moon Street, W., price 1¢., 114d, 
post-free, “not issued at present,” may temporarily re- 
sume. How delightfully appropriate, again, is a street 
called Half-moon for the location of the headquarters of 
Jacobite aspirations! Full-moon Street, if there is one, 
would be still more appropriate. How much more sensi- 
ble is the purposely humorous Jacobite association of 
artists, writers, and the like, who gather for feasting, each 
Jacobite season, and find that the pipe burns and the bowl 
flows as freely under Queen Victoria as it would if Prin- 
cess Louis of Bavaria, the present Jacobite Queen, had 
come to her own—for the old Jacobite toast, “ The King, 
may he come to his own!” must now be adapted to a 
queen. 

I sometimes wonder, by the way, what this princess of 
the House of Este, who is married to Prince Louis, the 
eldest son of the Prince Regent of Bavaria (whom she has 
blessed with twelve children, eleven of whom are living), 
thinks of it all—provided the children give her time to 
think, Yet, to the Jacobite she is Queen Mary IV., 
“whom God preserve ;” and, but for the Act of Set- 
tlement (a considerable “ but”), would be the reigning 
sovereign of England. Has she visions of another banner 
raising at Glenfinnen or another Prestonpans? Does she 
dream that she may avert a second Culloden by hearken- 
ing to the protest of the Macdonalds that the right of the 
line is theirs from Bannockburn ? 

How does a princess of the House of Este, who is the 
wife of a Bavarian prince, become the Jacobite Queen of 
England? The question is answered in a charmingly 
naive publication, ‘“_A Legitimist Kalendar,” published by 
the head of the Jacobite League, the Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Raineval. By the death of the Jacobite King Henry 
IX. (the Cardinal-Duke of York),-the male line of the 
Stuarts became extinct, and it was necessary to revert 
to the senior female line which is represented by the 
descendants of Henrietta Anne, Duchess of Orleans, 
daughter of Charles I. Queen Mary IV. is of this line, 
whereas the House of Hanover is only derived from a 
daughter of James I. Curiously enough, a princess of the 
House of Este was the mother of the original Pretender. 

Queen Mary’s claim is in detail as follows: The Jacob- 
ite sovereigns of the House of Stuart were James III., 
Charles III., and Henry [X., whodied in 1807. The House 
of Savoy then furnished three Jacobite sovereigns—viz., 
Charles IV., King of Sardinia, a great-great-grandson of 
Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of Charles I. ; 
Victor, a brother of Charles IV. ; and Mary III. or Beatrice, 
a daughter of King Victor. Francis, her eldest son by 
Francis IV., Duke of Modena, was the first Jacobite SOv- 
ereign of the House of Este. On his death, in 1875, the 
Succession passed to the present Mary, daughter of his 
brother, Prince Ferdinand. 

The “Legitimate Kalendar” has amusing or pathetic 
aspects (according to one’s point of view) in other ways. 
While mainly devoted to Jacobite interests, it also gives 
information concerning other “ legitimate ”’ as distinguished 
from de facto sovereigns, and the actual calendar dates are 
followed by appropriate entries. Under May 18, we have 
‘in fat type H. R. H. Prince Robert, born 1869. This is 
the eldest son of Mary and Prince Louis, and is the Jacobite 
Prince of Wales. His existence does not, however, seem 
to dull Albert Edward’s faculty for enjoying himself any 
more than Mary’s seems to make Buckingham, Windsor, 
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and Balmoral any the less comfortable for Victoria. Under 
June 27, we have the birth, in 1875, of H. R. H. the Infant 
Don Jayme, Dauphin Prince of the Asturias; for, accord- 
ing to the “‘ Kalendar,” Don Carlos, his father, is of course 
the rightful King of Spain and France. 

The “ Pre-Revolution Peerage” is another special fea- 
ture of the “ Kalendar.” Naturally, no notice is taken of 
acts of attainder or of peerages granted by “ Prince Will- 
iam of Orange, the Princess George of Denmark, or the 
Electors of Hanover, etc.” This is Jacobite for William 
ITI., Queen Anne, the Georges, and William IV., the “etc.” 
being a terrible Jacobite fling at Queen Victoria. It 
might be well for American heiresses, about to ally them- 
selves matrimonially with the English aristocracy, to find 
out if the particular scions who are after their money have 
‘“‘Pre-Revolution”’ titles; for should there be a Jacobite 
upheaval this summer, they might suddenly find themselves 
the wives of commoners, A Jacobite revival would be a 
sorry day for the “ beerage.” 

The German Emperor would learn with interest and 
possibly amusement from this “ Kalendar” that there is 
no German Empire, and that he is only King of Prussia 
and Elector of Brandenburg, and that all the territory 
annexed by Prussia in 1866 is still governed by independ- 
ent rulers. Austria and thirty-seven kingdoms, duchies, 
principalities, and free cities are given under the Holy 
Roman Empire, “throne vacant since 1806.” Does it 
occur to the author of the “ Kalendar ” that there are some 
claims as vacant as this throne? 


% 
Hints to Readers 


Please give me the names of any publications describing the 
game of golf. H. J. S. 


Hutchinson and Balfour, ‘‘ Golf.” 
Hutchinson (Horace), ‘ Golfing.” 
Linskill (W. T.), “‘ Golf.” 
Clark (Robert), ‘‘ Golf, a Royal and Ancient Game.” 
Kindly send me the names of four authoritative books on the 
general subject of ancient art—two English and two German. 
J. K. 
Mange (R.), “‘ Introducion to Ancient Art.” 
Conway (W. M )s “ The Dawn of Art in the Ancient World.” 
Reber (F. von), ‘“‘ Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums ’ F (or translation). 
Winckelmann (J. J.), “ ~ ol 
Please give me a list of books from which I can gain in- 
formation concerning Montaigne. I am just now specially inter- 
ested in him. Fr. W. S. 


Emerson, ‘‘ Representative Men.” 
Saintsbury, ‘“‘ History of French Literature.” 
inet, ‘* Montaigne.” 
Collins (W. L.), ‘* Montaigne.” 
St. John (B.), ‘* Montaigne.” 
Demogeot, ‘‘ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise” (or translation). 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘* Essais.”’ 
Kindly quote the names of a few books as guides to chemical 
analyses in air, food, and gas. B. J. K. 


Tyndall (John), ‘‘ Essays on Floating Matter in Air.” 

Wauklyn and Cooper, “ Air Analysis.” 

Griffiths (W.), ‘‘ The Principal Starches Used as Foods.” 

Blyth (A. W.), “‘ Food Adulteration.” 

Hartley (F. W.), “ The Gas Analyst’s Manual.” 

- “Water, Air, and Disinfectants.” 
Hempel (W.), ‘‘ Methods of Gas Analysis.” 
Please tell one who reads both German and English what 

are the names of eight good books reviewing the history of 
philosophy. J. M. C. 


Salter (W. M.), ‘* First Steps in Philosophy.” 

Carus (Paul), ‘‘ A Primer of Philosophy.” 

Schultze, ‘‘ Der Stammbaum der Philosophie.” 

Windelband (W.), “ Geschichte der Philosophie” (or translation). 

Ueberweg (F.), 

Schwegier (A.), = ss si ” 5 

Erdmann (J. E.). . is a 3 

Vogel, ‘* Philosophisches Repertorium.” 

In your “ Hints for Readers” please include a list of books 

on flower-gardening, and oblige H.C. J. 


Henderson (P.), “ Gardening for Pleasure.” 
Wood (Samuel), ‘“‘ Good Gardening.”’ 

Austin (Alfred), ‘*‘ The Garden that I Love.” 
Boulger (G. S.), ‘* The Uses of Plants.” 

Wood (Samuel), ‘** Modern Window-Gardening.” 
Robinson (William), ** Hardy Flowers.” 
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Hibberd (Shirley), ‘‘ The Ivy.” 
Ellwanger (H. B.), ‘* The Rose.” 
Hole (Dean S. R.), “‘ A Book About Roses.” 
m si * ** A Book About the Garden.” 
May (W. J.), ‘*Greenhouse Management for Amateurs.” 
Salter (John), ‘‘ The Chrysanthemum.”’ 


Will you kindly suggest some books descriptive of modern 
Paris (if there are any)? One gets tired of “ Baedeker,” and 
I know of nothing else telling of Paris of to-day. R. S. I. 


Child (Theodore), ‘‘ The Praise of Paris.” 
Dickens (Charles), ‘‘ A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Thackeray (W. M.), “ Paris Sketch-Book.” 
Edwards (H. L.), *‘ Old and New Paris.” 
Brooks (Phillips), ‘‘ Letters of Travel.” 
Beale (S. S.), ‘‘ The Churches of Paris.” 
Harrison (W.), ‘‘ Memorable Paris Houses.” 
Tanei (H.), “* Notes” (or translation). 
Hugo (Victor), ‘*‘ Notre Dame de Paris” (or translation). 
Daudet (Alphonse), ‘ Trente Ans de Paris” “ si 
gs - “Contes du Lundi ” ” . 
“ “ec “ Le Petit Chose ” id a 
** Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres’’ (or translation.) 
Amicis (Edmondo de), “ Parigi’”’ (or translation). 


“ “ 


Please oblige a farmer with an ample list of books covering 
most departments of agriculture. J. W. 


Morton (J. C.), ‘‘ Labor on the Farm.” 
Stephens (Henry), “‘ The Book of the Farm.” 
Webb (H. J.), “‘ Elementary Agriculture.” 
Hoskyns (Wren), ‘‘ History of Agriculture.” 
Coleman and Addyman, “* Practical Agricultural Chemistry.” 
Burn (Scott), “‘ Farm Engineering.” 
6 - ‘** Soils, Manures, and Crops.” 
Ormerod (Eleanor), ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Agriculture.” 
Sutton (M. J.), ‘*‘ Permanent and Temporary Pastures.” 
Hinton (R. J.), “ Irrigation in the United States.” 
Sidney (S.), ‘‘ The Book of the Horse.”’ 
Hayes (H. M.), “‘ The Points of the Horse.” 
Youatt (William), ‘‘ The Complete Grazier.”’ 
Long (J.), ‘‘ Dairy Farming.” 
McKenzie (F. A.), “‘ Poultry Keeping.” 


% 
The Arnspiker Chickens 


By Ella Higginson 


“Well, if there ain’t them Arnspiker chick’ns in the 
strawberry-patch ag’ix/ Oh! of/ that’s the fifth time 
this mornin’ an’ I’ve druv ’em out with stove-wood ev'ry 
time. It don’t doa bit o’ good. They just git into a nice 
hill an’ go to wallerin’ an’ scratchin’ an’ cluckin’/ The 
cluckin’ makes me almost as aggravated ’s the scratchin’— 
it sounds just as if they was darin’ me, because they know 
I durs’n’t kill ’em. Oh, just look at ’em! A-flound’rin’ 
right ’n the middle o’ the nicest hill! It’s enough to 
aggravate a saint! Father! father’ won’t yuh go an’ 
scare ’em out with stove-wood?” 

Mr. Willis got up stiffly from the dinner-table. ‘He was 
a patient-faced old gentleman, with blue, dreamy eyes. 
He had a little stoop in his shoulders—from overmuch 
hoeing in great potato-fields, he always explained with his 
gentle smile; but some of his neighbors were wont to 
declare among themselves that “ livin’ all them years with 
Mis’ Willis’s tongue was enough to give him a stoop ’n 
his shoulders without ever tetchin’ a hoe.” 

“‘ Why, mother,” he said, going hesitatingly to the kitchen 
door, “I don’t like to throw stove-wood at ’em. I might 
hurt ’em.” 

“Vuh might Aurt ’em, aigh? Well, I want that yuh 
sh’u’d hurt ’em! I want that yuh sh’u’d 47/7’em if they 
don’t stay out o’ that strawberry-patch! What was the 
use ’n our movin’ into town to spend the rest o’ our days 
if we’re to have the life pestered out o’ us by our neigh- 
bor’s chick’ns? Yuh ain’t got any answer to that, have 
yuh? Aigh?” 

Mr. Willis took two or three sticks of wood from the 
well-filled box that was covered neatly with large-flowered 
wall-paper, and started again for the door in a half hearted 
way. 
“Oh, my land !” exclaimed Mrs. Willis, contemptuously. 
She ran after him and snatched the wood from him. 
“Why don’t yuh wait all day? Why don’t yuh wait till 
they scratch the strawberries up by the vvots? I never 
see! I notice yuh like to eat the berries as we!l’s any- 
body, but yuh ain’t willin’ to turn your hand over to take 
care of ’em.” 
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She rushed down the steps and out into the yard, throw- 
ing the sticks of wood with fierce strength. 

Mr. Willis watched her anxiously. ‘Oh, mother, look 
out !” he called, deprecatingly. “Yuh ’most hit that little 
pullet.” 

“T want to hit that little pullet !’” 

The chickens flew, cackling, over the low fence and down 
the hill. 

Mrs. Willis stood watching them in grim satisfaction. 
When they had disappeared among the ferns, she came 
back slowly. Her face was flushed with triumph. She 
was breathing hard. ‘“/’// show’em!” she said. 

“Yuh hadno’t ort to throw at ’em, mother.” Mr. Willis 
spoke gently. ‘Vuh might hurt one of’em. ‘There’s Mis’ 
Arnspiker a-standin’ in the door, a-watchin’ yuh, too.”’ 

“*Well, I’m glad she saw me. Where’s my sunbunnit? 
I’m goin’ right down to give her a talkin’ to. I’ve tell her 
three times now that her chick’ns is ruinin’ my strawberries. 
All she ever says is, well, ske’s offul sorry, an’ she thinks 
it’s that old speckled hen’s fault, an’ she’ll drive ’em down 
towards Briggs’s! I wonder ’f she thinks the Briggs’s want 
’em any worse ’n I do. She’s got to get rid o’ them 
chick’ns! There’s a law ag’in havin’ ’em in town, an’ I 
ain’t goin’ to stand it another day !” 

“* Now, mother, if yuh go down there, yuh’ll be sorry—”’ 

“Yuh ’tend to your own effairs, father, will yuh? I 
won’t be set upon by nobody—let alone that Mis’ Arn- 
spiker.” 

Mr. Willis went into the kitchen and sat down. “ There’s 
no use ’n arguin’ with mother,” he said, with a sigh of res- 
ignation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis had crossed the plains in the fifties, 
and settled on a ranch in what was then the territory of 
Washington. Here they lived a life of toil and depriva- 
tion—a hard, narrow life—until the “ boom” came along 
in 1888 and made them wealthy. 

Then they moved “to town” and built a comfortable 
home, and settled down to enjoy life. 

Mrs. Willis went down the narrow path among the ferns 
and held her skirts up gingerly. 

The Arnspiker house was a poor thing indeed, compared 
to the Willis home. It was very small. The green paint 
had worn off, giving it a dingy, spiritless look. 

Mrs, Arnspiker stood on the back porch. She was a 
small, palewoman. Her face had many deep lines of care. 
There was a kind of entreaty in her faded eyes as she 
looked at her visitor. It did not not move Mrs. Willlis, 
however. 

“‘ How-d’yuh-do, Mis’ Arnspiker ?” she said, firmly. 

“ How ’r’ yuh, Mis’ Willis?” Mrs. Arnspiker’s heart 
was beating fast and hard. ‘ Won’t yuh walk in an’ set 
down a spell? Or’d yuh ruther set down out here ’n the 
sun? Here’s a chair—wait! It ain’toverly clean.” She 
wiped it carefully with the wrong side of her apron. 
“ You’re looking reel well, Mis’ Willis,” she went on, dip- 
lomatically. “I never see yuh look better. My ! the color 
’n that calico zs becomin’ to yuh. Where’d yuh git it at ?” 

*‘Jones’s.” Mrs. Willis spoke coldly. 

“Go on! Well, yuh don’t say! I didn’t ’spose they 
had anything so perty ’n their store. It’s offul becomin’, 
That kind o’ buff color al’ays is becomin’ to people com- 
plected like you. It ain’t ev’ry one that can wear buff.” 

There was a silence. Mrs. Willis sat looking fixedly at 
the hard, cleanly swept dooryard. There was not a blade 
of grass in it. She was thinking that it was not so easy 
to begin about the chickens as she had imagined it would 
be. After all, Mrs. Arnspiker did have a little taste. It 
had been only two days since that uppish Mis’ Lawrence 
had giggled right in her face and said : “ Why, Mis’ Willis, 
the idee 0’ you a-wearin’ buff!” Giddy thing ! 

Then she pulled herself together, and said, sternly : “ Mis’ 
Arnspiker, I come down—” 

“I wonder now,” interrupted Mrs. Arnspiker, hurriedly, 
with a flustered air, “if yuh’d just as lieve tell how much 
it were a yard,” 

Mrs. Willis lifted her eyes and looked hard at her neigh- 
bor. Herthin lips unclosed. She spoke slowly and firmly. 
She was not to be propitiated. “It were seven cents. 
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Your chick’ns ’av’ been in my strawberry-patch ag’n an’ 
ruined it.” 

“Oh, my!” said Mrs. Arnspiker, weakly. Mrs. Willis 
regarded her steadfastly and pitilessly. ‘“1’m offul sorry.” 

“I’m offul sorry, too, Mis’ Arnspiker. J’m sorry just 
about ten dollars’ wo’th. Bein’ sorry don’t seem to keep 
them chick’ns—” : 

“It’s that old speckled hen’s fault!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Arnspiker, brightening as if with a sudden inspiration. 
“She coaxes the other’n’s up there. I’ll have todrive ’em 
down towards—” 

“ Briggs’s,” said Mrs. Willis, dryly. ‘ Yuh’ve b’en doin’ 
that fer a month past.” She got up slowly. “I reckon 
yuh’ll have to git rid o’ them chick’ns, Mis’ Arnspiker. 


’ T’ve had just about all of ’em I want. I can’t efford to 


set out berries fer chick’ns. How’d yuh like to have a 
nice place like our’n an’ git ev’rything ruined by chick’ns ?” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Arnspiker, with a sigh, “if 
I had a nice place like your’n, I’d be so happy I w’u’dn’t 
worry over little things like strawberries.” 

She did not mean to be impertinent. It did not occur 
to her that she was. She simply gave utterance to the 
thought as it came to her. 

Mrs. Willis’s face grew scarlet. She had been longing 
for something at which she might take offense. It is not 
possible to give a piece of one’s mind to a meek person. 
Now, this sounded like a challenge. 

“Oh, yuh w’u’dn’t, aigh? Well, I'll give yuh to know 
that I’ve s/aved fer all 1 got, Mis’ Arnspiker !” 

“Well, so ’ve I,” said Mrs, Arnspiker, with a simplicity 
that was pathetic. ‘But, someway, Mis’ Willis, some peo- 
ple slave an’ git rich, an’ other’n’s slave an’ git poor.” 

This was a truth that had_never presented itself to Mrs. 
Willis. For a full minute she was silent. Then she drew 
in her thin, hard lips, and said, “‘ Well, this ain’t got any- 
thing to do with the chick’ns. There’s a law ag’in’ ’em, 
an’ I reckon yuh'll have to either git red of ’em er keep 
?em shet up.” 

‘“‘ They won’t lay ’f I keep ‘em shet up,” said Mrs. Arn- 
spiker, helplessly. “I can’t keep ’em shet up. I’ve got 
to have my eggs.” 

“Well, ’n’ I’ve got to have my strawberries. I got the 
law on my side. Yuh can’t git around that, can yuh? It 
ain’t many as ’u’d come an’ argue with yuh ’s I have.” 

There was a deep silence. A brown hen came strutting 
around Mrs. Arnspiker’s feet. She had a pert and flaunt- 
ing air that betrayed that she was accustomed to imposing 
on that lady’s affectionate regard for her. Mrs. Arnspiker 
looked at her. Her eyes filled suddenly with tears. “T 
don’t b’lieve I c’u’d part with that brown hen,” she said, 
brokenly. 

**She’s the wo’st o’ the hull of ’em!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Willis, fiercely. ‘I’ve said all I’m goin’ to. Yuh can do 
just as yuh want, Mis’ Arnspiker. But if them hens git 
into my yard ag’in, yuh’ll have to stand the damage. I 
got the law!” 

She turned and went out of the yard. She held one 
shoulder higher than the other, and walked with long, firm 
strides, swinging her arms. 

It was a week later that Mrs. Worstel brought her knit- 
ting to spend the afternoon with Mrs. Willis. They sat 
on the back porch, because it was shaded by a hop-vine. 
The salt breeze from Puget Sound swept through, rustling 
the harsh hop leaves and swinging the scarlet clusters of 
bloom on the wild honeysuckle-vine over the window. 

It was June. The “yard” was in its fairest beauty. 
The rose-bushes were bending beneath their wealth of 
bloom. One bed was a long flame of ruddy gold with Cali- 
fornia poppies. Another was bordered with large purple- 
and-yellow-pansies. Some tardy gladioli were thrusting 
their pale-green swords up through the rich earth. Velvet 
wallflowers still sweetened the air. Lazy bees waded 
through them, and lavender butterflies came from the hill- 
side to find them. Great drifts of “‘summer snow ” still 
made the terraces white. 

“My!” said Mrs. Worstel, laying her knitting in her 
lap. ‘ How sweet it is!” 

“Tt is so,” said Mrs. Willis, with a look of pride. 
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“There ain’t many yards furder along ’an mine, ’f I do 
sa _ « 

Prd Worstel began to knit again. 

“IT stopped in at Mis’ Arnspiker’s,” she said. ‘ She’s 
feelin’ turrable bad.” 

Mrs Willis looked up coldly. ‘ What she feelin’ bad 
about ?” 

“Why, she’s had to sell all her chick’ns. They was 
botherin’ some o’ her neighbors—that Mis’ Briggs, I 
reckon! She never does have a speck o’ mercy on poor 
people! Mis’ Arnspiker didn’t say ’t was her, but I don’t 
b’lieve anybody else ’u’d be so all-fired mean.” 

There was a scarlet spot on each of Mrs. Willis’s 
high cheek bones. She was hemming a towel, and she 
did not lift her eyes. When the silence became oppress- 
ive, she said, grimly, “Is Mis’ Arnspiker so offul 
poor ?” 

“My, yaas. That’s all she had to make a livin’ off of — 
them chick’ns o’ her’n. I don’t see what she’lldo. She’s 
talkin’ about takin’ in wash, but I know she ain’t able— 
little sickly thing! I feel offul sorry fer her. The way 
she did set store by them chick’ns! I’ve see her call ’em 
up in her lap, one at a time, to eat out o’ her hand. She 
loved ’em. The tears jest run down her cheeks when she 
tell me about sellin’ ’em.” 

“ Hunh !” said Mrs. Willis, dryly. 

“‘T sh’u’d think that Mis’ Briggs ’u’d be ashamed 0’ 
herself,” continued Mrs. Worstel. ‘A body with a fine 
home an’ comf’terble off! Them that don’t have any 
mercy on the poor needn’t expect none.” 

“Hunh!” said Mrs. Willis, weakly. After a little she 
added, “‘ Well, I guess she didn’t want that her berries 
sh’u’d be all et up.” 

““Oh, my! she’d best be buyin’ her berries from poor 
people’s raisin’, instid o’ raisin’ her own here ’n town, jcst 
to save a few cents—” 

She stopped abruptly. A deep color spread over her 
face. Her wandering eyes had fallen upon Mrs. Willis’s 
strawberry-patch. 

““Pfew!” she said, moving her chair a little. ‘“ How 
warm it’s a-gettin’! It’s mighty hard to be a wida, an’ 
sickly at that, an’ have your only means o’ support took 
away from yuh by a complainin’ neighbor.” 

Mrs. Willis cleared her throat. Her face took on a 
stern look. 

“Well,” she said, slowly, ‘I don’t just agree with yuh, 
Mis’ Worstel. It’s ag’in’ the law to keep chick’ns. I 
don’t see ’s Mis’ Arnspiker has got any call to go a-com- 
plainin’ so about havin’ to git red o’ her’n.” 

“Mercy! She wa’n’t complainin’, Mis’ Willis. She 
never said a word-—not a single, breathin’ word—ag’in’ 
anybody. She never even told me who ’t were com- 
plained. That’s what made me feel so—the meek way 
she took it in. She said she knew ’t were ag’in’ the law, 
an’ it wa’n’t right fer her to be a bother an’ a aggravation 
to her neighbors, anyhow—but that didn’t make her feel 
’t any the lesser to give ’em up. She said she knew most 
people ’u’d laff at the idee o’ her feelin’ so about a pa’cel 
o’ chick’ns, but that most people wa’n’t all alone ’n the 
world, an’ poor ’s Job’s turkey at that, an’ so they didn’t 
git their affections set on dumb animals like her’n had got. 
She cried ’s if her heart was broke. The tears just run 
down her cheeks. She kep’ a-sayin’ she didn’t see how 
she c’u’d git along ’ithout her chick’ns, specially that 
little brown hen. She ust to follo’ Mis’ Arnspiker all 
over. Well, I’ll have to be goin’. How the afternoon 
has went! Now, do come over an’ fetch your work. 
My! how sweet that mount’n ba’m smells.” 

- Mrs. Willis walked with her guest around the house. 
She answered in an absent-mindec way to Mrs. Worstel’s 
extravagant praises of her bleeding-hearts and bachelors’-: 
buttons and mourning-widows. She was lost in thought. 

At the gate Mrs. Worstel paused. “Well,” she said, 
with a long breath, “seems to me yuh’ve got ev’rything 
heart c’u’d ask fer!” 

“*Who’d she sell ’em to?” asked Mrs. Willis, suddenly. 

“Who? what? Oh, Mis’ Arnspiker? Why, she sell 
*em to Mr. Jones, right down in the next block. He’s got 
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a reg’lar lot fer keepin’’em in. Well, be sure yuh come 
over !” 

When her guest was out of sight, Mrs. Willis put on her 
sunbonnet and went out the gate. She gave a long look 
down at Mrs. Arnspiker’s little shabby house, with its hard, 
white yard, and the sun blazing .into its unshaded win- 
dows. Then she turned down the street in the opposite 
direction. 


At dusk that evening Mrs. Willis walked into Mrs. Arn- 
spiker’s back yard. She carried a box with slats across 
the top. Between these slats arose the brown head of a 
hen with two very astonished and anxious eyes. 

Mrs. Arnspiker sat alone on the porch, rocking slowly 
in a creaking chair. ‘ Why, Mis’ Willis!” she exclaimed. 
She stoed up. Mrs. Willis set the box down at her feet. 
Here’s your brown hen,” she announced, grimly. “I’ve 
bought all your chickens back. The man’ll bring the rest 
of ’em to-morrow. I had to pay once ag’in what you got 
fer ’em to git ’em, but I’d a’ paid three times ag’in but 
what I’d ’a’ had ’em!” 

* Oh—Mis’—Willis !” 

“ Well, now, don’t go to cryin’ over a hen / Yuh let 
your chick’ns run. We'll put some wire nettin’ a-top o’ 
our fence an’ keep ’em out.” She half turned to go and 
then paused. “I’m sorry I acted up so over them chick’as,” 
she said, speaking very fast. . 

She walked out of the yard before Mrs. Arnspiker could 
reply. Mr. Willis met her at the door. ‘Why, mother,” 
he said, ‘mildly, “ where yuh b’en ?” 

“Now, father, don’t go to meddlin’ with my effairs,” 
she answered, and went on into the house. 
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To Browning 


By Clement G. Clarke 


Thou art so sure! and yet thou speak’st of things 
Which have eternal weight. Thy song is fraught 
With proofs of that which saint and seer have sought 

In vain to demonstrate ; what spirit brings 

Thee surety? Others hope ; thou say’st, “I know— 
The spirit is immortal.” Hast thou seen 
From Patmos Isle the vision? art serene 

Because thy faith—or sight—hath made thee so? 

We question not; but for thy confidence 
In that which was our mothers’ ground of trust 
We thank thee—thou, so nobly learn’d, so just 

In judgment, thought, and feeling; so intense 
In all that makes a man.—,We give thee praise 
And thanks, thou trusting soul, midst doubting days. 


* 


Four Anchors’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


And now I exhort you to be of good cheer.—Acts xxvii., 22. 


It is not very difficult, probably, for most of us this 
morning to be of good cheer. The day is bright, the air is 
full of sunshine; it is a cool summer day, without the 
depressing heats that sometimes come at this season ; 
most of our friends are about us, our homes are intact, and 
‘our city unvisited with pestilence ; the hardest of the hard 
times is apparently behind us; there is fair promise, at 
least, of better times coming on. It is not very difficult 
for most of us to be cheerful to-day. But this exhortation 
of Paul was uttered under very different circumstances to 
men under very different circumstances. Let us consider 
the circumstances a moment. 

Paul had started out with the determination to carry 
the Gospel to pagan lands. He was almost absolutely 
alone in that determination. The people who do not 





1Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday morning, 
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believe in foreign missions have very good Apostolic 
authority, if they will only go back far enough and stay 
back. The Church at Jerusalem did not believe in foreign 
missions. Paul did, and he went to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles and to all Christians. He preached, gathered 
converts, founded churches; but they were poor material, 
and he had continually to be writing back to correct their 
heresies, counsel them in their perplexities, tell them what 
to do. When he gave the account of all his burdens, 
emergencies, perils, he put as the climax “the care of the 
churches which cometh on me daily.”” Some one has said, 
The Lord has to have more patience with saints than with 
sinners. That was a sentiment Paul could appreciate. 
He finally set his face to go up to Jerusalem. As he neared 
Jerusalem, men tried to dissuade him. He had many 
enemies in Jerusalem among the Pharisees, and some in the 
Christian Church. One prophet, in particular, came with 
a message that he should not go, that he would be bound 
and put in prison if he did; but Paul said, 1 am going; 
it does not make any difference if I am bound, if I am put 
in prison, if I am killed ; I am going to Jerusalem. And he 
went, When he got to Jerusalem, James advised him to 
be diplomatic, counseled him to take four men with him 
that had a vow which they were sworn to fulfill, and 
go with them into the Temple and there perform certain 
ceremonies kept with such a vow. James reasoned in this 
way: He said, if Paul goes into the Temple, the Pharisees 
will see that he is not so radical as they thought he was. 
It was diplomatic, but it was not wise. It is never wise 
for a radical to pretend to be more conservative than he 
really is. Putting on the mask of conservatism always 
arouses more prejudice than frank radicalism. And 
Paul found this out. For no sooner had he entered 
the Temple to fulfill this vow than a mpb was raised 
against him. The mob would have destroyed his life 
if the Roman guard had not. appeared and carried 
him off. Finally he was carried away and put in prison 
for two years. And during those two years he was unable 
to do anything for the churches, the care of which came 
upon him daily. I wonder what he thought would become 
of the Corinthians, and the Colossians, and the Ephesians, 
and the Philippians, and the rest of them. Unless he 
was a great deal more than human, he thought those 
churches depended on him, and if he was taken out of life 
the churches would go to pieces. At last the two years 
were over, and he was brought up for trial, and when be 
was brought before the court he said, I appeal to Czsar. 
He had a right as a Roman citizen to appeal to Cesar. 
The appeal took the case out of the jurisdiction of the 
court ; he had to be sent to Rome to be triedthere. Still, 
the court wanted to hear what he had to say, and when he 
got through the judge said, If you had not appealed to 
Cesar we would have let you go, but now we will have to 
send you to Rome. He was put on shipboard as a pris- 
oner. It wasinthe autumn. The ship reached the island 
of Crete, and there came to harbor. But it was not a very 
good harbor, and, in spite of Paul’s advice to the contrary, 
they started out to make a better one, and had scarcely 
got out from under the protecting headlands before a north- 
easterly storm swept down on them and carried them out 
to sea. The ship creaked and shook in every part, so that 
they took great chains they had on deck and dropped them 
down underneath and brought them on the other side to 
hold the ship together, undergirding it, it is said ; and then, 
running under the lee of a land, they got the storm-sail and 
brought the ship’s head around, with her face to the gale, 
and thus she drifted, beaten steadily back. Thirteen days 
and thirteen nights the wind blew and the rain fell and the 
fog gathered, and they knew not where they were. They 
were utterly panic-stricken. How panic-stricken they were 
is indicated by two circumstances: one, that when they 
came within sight of land the sailors tried to get into the 
small boat and make off and leave the ship to go to pieces ; 
the other, that the soldiers proposed to kill all the prison- 
ers lest they. should escape. When they came within the 
sound of the breakers, that did not lessen their panic. 
Then they threw out four anchors and waited for day. It 
was in these circumstances that Paul went to the soldiers 
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and the sailors and his fellow-prisoners and said, I exhort 
you to be cheerful. It was rather hard to be cheerful 
under those circumstances. It was then, with the ship half 
on on her beam’s end, for her cargo had shifted, the waves 
rolling over her, and her sailors and soldiers clinging to 
the bulwarks—it was then that Paul worked his way around 
and carried them something to eat, saying, Eat; you will 
need all your strength before you get free; it was then he 
said, My God, whom I serve day and night, has sent his 
angel, and he has told me we are safe. This message, then 
—I exhort you to be of good cheer—is Christianity’s mes- 
sage to storm-tossed souls. When the long voyage has 
been one of continual storm, when you look back and see 
nothing but cloud and darkness and disappointment, when 
the very cargo that you ventured all upon has been thrown 
overboard and there is nothing left, when you look forward 
and hear the surf pounding on the rocks—a sign of death 
‘close at hand—then Christianity comes with this message : 
I exhort you to be cheerful. In such a time as that there 
are four anchors which the Christian may throw out while 
he wishes for day. They are Duty, Hope, Christ, and 
God. 

First, Duty. When there is no longer any inspiration in 
life, when you can no longer see that you can do anything, 
when it seems that all life thus far has been a failure, when 
you cannot see that you can accomplish anything in the 
future, then comes Duty to stand by your side and say, 
Do not leave the ship. You are in peril with others— 
stand with the others that are in peril; you are bearing 
a burden with others—bear the burden and do not throw 
it off upon them. Pleasure is a fair maiden, but her 
cheeks soon gfow pale and sunken, and her hair thin and 
her brow furrowed, and all her fair aspect lost. Duty— 
all her surliness turns to serenity, and all her serenity to 
peace. Blessed is the man who has taken Duty for his 
bride. She never grows old. Leta man live for happi- 
ness—for himself, for his wife, for his children, for his 
home, for others—and sooner or later the time of ship- 
wreck will come to him. Let him live for what men call 
honor—oh, misused word! oh, badly abused word! oh, 
noble word !—for honor is social duty, honor is duty owed to 
your fellow-men and recognized by them and by all; let him 
live for honor, and honor will not leave him in the hour of 
shipwreck. It was duty that enabled the sailors on the 
Royal George to stand as on a dress parade while the ship 
went down. It was duty that enabled the four hundred 
to make that charge at Balaklava, though some one had 
blundered, and they rode to death. It was duty that 
enables many a man to stand where honor has no reward 
for hint and fame no value to him, and yet to stand, and 
having done all, still stand, for duty inspires him, and 
duty is the voice of God speaking inconscience. If, there- 
fore, to you it ever seems as though life was not worth 
living, if death has come and taken your loved one and 
bereft you of home, if it seems to you that you have noth- 
ing left to live for, still Duty stands by your side saying 
this: You are not put into life to run away from life’s 
burdens and life’s ills, but to take them and to bear them 
for love’s sake and for others’ sake. This was the word 
of comfort and inspiration Christ gave to his Disciples. 
When he had left them and they were alone, this was the 
message he brought to them: Go, though I have gone 
from you; go, and preach my Gospel unto every creature ; 
go, and, serving others, find consolation for yourselves. 
The best way to wipe away the tears from your own eyes 
is to find some other eyes that weep and wipe the tears 
from theirs. The best way to lighten your own load is to 
take another’s load on you, and, taking that, forget your 
own. Strange paradox! the men that flee from burdens 
bear them, and the men that seek burdens are relieved 
from them in the bearing of them. 

The second anchor is Hope—that is, immortal hope. 
Let a man live under the impression that the horizon of 
this present time is the horizon of his life, and I do not 
see how he can help, at times, asking himself, Is life worth 
living? and shaking his head sorrowfully in reply. If there 
is no life beyond the grave, this life does not seem worth 
living. Oneis prosperous and makes money and is wealthy 
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—what then? What can he do with it? If all men about 
him are but beasts that are to perish, he can do no more 
than the woman who makes a home for cats. There is 
no service to render humanity, if there is no immortal 
humanity to serve. If one gets fame, what then? For 
the most part, the men who have their names in the news- 
papers, and especially the men who have their pictures in 
the newspapers, wish they were out. One sits in the seat 
and looks upon the actor on the stage and says, Oh, that 
I could play like a Booth! and the actor on the stage looks 
at the audience in the seats and says, Oh, that I could lay 
these garments off and sit down there and see the play go 
on! If one does not succeed, whatthen? The time has 
come when the venture of his life has been thrown over- 
board, when all the past is dark and all before is dark and 
death ends all. Is that life worth living? and he shakes 
his head and sorrowfully says, No. Blessed is he who 
looks through the grave and sees it illuminated. Blessed 
is he who sees this life to be a little fragment of a life, with 
the full life beyond. Like a school-girl is he; her days 
of schooling are past, and her eyes are full of tears and 
her heart of sorrow as she bids her companions good-by, 
but she is going to college, or to her home, or to a hus- 
band, and a new home she is to make for herself, and that 
future throws its light back on this past and present and 
paints rainbows onhertears. Life is like an ocean voyage. 
The man comes out in the morning from his cabin and 
starts to walk the deck. Whether it is a little boat or a 
big one, does not make much difference ; for after a few 
years he has traversed the whole deck from stern to stem, 
stands on the bow and knows all the life that is. What 
then? Lie down to sleep, wearied one, in the morning we 
shall wake in the harbor, a new continent before you, and 
your friends there waiting to receive you. This is the 
anchor that you are to throw out while you wish for day: 
Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the 
morning. Blessed are those that believe in a morning. 

The third anchor is Christ—Christ as a real Saviour 
from sorrow and sin here and now; Christ as noble 
example of heroism; Christ as an inspiration to right 
life, because one that has entered into life and borne the 
brunt of life’s battle; Christ, a power to live the life that 
is worth living. I remember to have read a story about a 
shipwreck on the Jersey coast ; a ship was stranded on a 
bar a mile out, and they tried in vain to reach it with help 
from shore, and at last one brave man, getting a dozen 
brave men with him, launched the life-boat and rowed out 
through the storm and the darkness and under the lee of the 
ship, and took a rope and climbed catlike into it, and put 
himself on the deck, and told*the men what todo. Soto this 
storm-tossed world of ours comes the Christ, out from the 
unknown shore, entering himself into it, braving himself 
the storm, sharing himself the sorrows, becoming himself 
shipwrecked of his own free choice with all the shipwrecked 
sailors on this craft. With that coming, if we but believe 
he came and knows the shore to which he would take us 
and pilot us, there comes a new courage and a new hope, 
and we no longer merely wish for day ; we are sure that it 
is almost here. 

And then inallthese,God. My God, whom I serve, sent 
his angel to stand by me this night. The presence of God. 
God in the garden and God in the desert; God at the 
cradle and God at the grave; God at the wedding-feast 
and God at the funeral ; God in the hour of plenty and 
God in the hour of famine; God in that voice of duty 
making conscience really divine; God in that word of 
hope, the God of all hope, filling us with hope ; God in 
that Christ, coming to take man’s burdens and show them 
how, not to get free from them, but how bravely to bear 
them. Christ’s message to the men who are storm-tossed, 
whose past is one long cyclone, whose future is an un-’ 
known grave, and the only comfort in whose ears is the 
sound of the breakers on the shore, the message of Christ to 
them is: Be of good cheer ; Duty still lives, though hap- 
piness is dead: Hope has come; it beckons from 
beyond the grave; Christ is the model of a perfect hero- 
ism and the power of a divine life ; and over all and in all 
and through all:is the Father, God. 
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. The Tyg or Loving-Cup 
By Rose Crosby 


Distinguished by their many handles, old English 
“tygs ’ are among the most interesting articles that one 
can collect. Various reasons have been given for the 
existence of these many-handled cups, and the romances 
that have been wreathed about them are as varied and 
interesting as the patterns that adorn their rough brown 
surfaces. 

One English legend tells of a king stopping at a 
well where stood a very pretty peasant girl. On his ask- 
ing for a drink, the girl lifted her cup by its one handle 
and offered its contents to the king. 

Thinking the girl too pretty to correct for her rudeness 
in not turning the mug so that he might grasp the handle, 
the king stopped at a near-by pottery and ordered a 
cup to be made with two handles, and gave it to the 
peasant girl for her use at the well when next he should 
appear. 

Judge of his surprise when at his second coming the girl 
grasped a handle with each hand, thus leaving none for 
the king! Still charmed by her simplicity, he ordered at 
the pottery a three-handled mug, and always afterward 
was served in better form. 

At entertainments the “tyg” was placed in the center 
of the table, and guests helped themselves to its contents, 
convenient handles being supplied that each guest might 
draw the common cup to himself. Loving-cups were favor- 
ite articles for gifts, and the wishes inscribed on them were 
often quaint and interesting : 


The best is none too good. 
The gift is small, but love is all. 
The more the merrier, the fewer the better cheer. 


Come, good woman, drink of the best, 
You, my lady, and all the rest, 


From Mother Earth I took my birth, 
Then formed a jug by man, 

And now stand here, filled with good cheer, 
Taste of me if you can. 


Another legend describes loving-cups as mugs having 
two handles, and designed for friends to use as they sit 
side by side at the table sharing the one cup. 

The name “tyg” is supposed to be the corruption of 
the Roman word “ tegula,” a tile. Of late years, replicas 
without end have been made of both “tygs ” and “ lov- 
ing-cups,”’ and it is not difficult now to procure in imita- 
tion rare old bits. 

The Doulton potteries have reproduced “tygs” in soft 
brown ware, with raised figures in different colored clays 
(which seem to have been made separately in molds and 
pressed on the ware). 

Witty appreciation is sometimes shown in the mottos 
that describe the ornaments in relief. 

On one old jug, decorated with a tree, a bird, a fish, and 
a bell, is the following attempt at a rhyme : 


This is the tree that never grew, 
This is the bird that never flew, 
This is the fish that never swam, 
This is the bell that never rang. 


Another legend connected with loving-cups is that in 
old times, when it was almost impossible to trust one’s 
friends—so often “death lurked” in the most unlooked-for 
places—it was considered safer to drink from the cup after 
the host had proved it to be free from poison by drinking 
of the mixture first himself. 

A brown dining-room in a country house may be made 
most attractive by tasteful arrangement of brown jugs— 
modern replicas, if antique specimens are not to be had. 
On a shelf about eight feet from. the floor group “ tygs,” 
“loving cups,” ‘“tobies,” and old beer-mugs, and the 
simplicity of the old pottery will give constant satisfaction 
—it is so suggestive of good times in the past, and pro- 
phetic of good times to come—for no one could ever gather 
together a lot of old “ good cheer” cups and jugs who had 
not the spirit of “mine host” within the breast. While 
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the great majority of antiquarians speak of tygs as lov- 
ing-cups, some authorities affirm that the term *‘tyg” was 
only applied to mugs made by the earliest English potters. 
Therefore we may speak of loving-cups and tygs as 
many-handled cups of different dates of manufacture. 
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Scripture Soothsaying 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


All the world knows. of astrologers and astrology; it has 
heard nebulously of solar biology ; but few, north of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line, have the faintest idea that their fate 
has been prefigured by no less than the wisdom of’ 
Solomon. 

At least, that is the opinion of the moiety of these United 
States—the segment settled from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. Tothose good folk, no matter whether of “the Church” 
or “the Sects,” the birth-date is a matter of importance. 
Just how or wherefore the belief gained currency, no man 
can certainly say, but the fact remains that these dear 
souls do believe one’s character and destiny to be in 
accord with what is written in certain chapters of the Book 
of Proverbs. 

The chapter masculine is the Twenty-first, the chapter 
feminine the Thirty-first. Each has thirty-one verses, 
hence will go round in the longest month that shines. 
One’s own peculiar “ verse” is determined by date. Thus 
a mother bearing a son upon the twenty-third rejoices, 
for is it not written “ Whoso keepeth his mouth and his 
tongue, keepeth his soul from trouble”? “Contrariwise, if 
birth fell upon the tenth, she: would mourn, since the 
tenth verse reads “The soul of the wicked desireth evil : 
his neighbor findeth no favor in his eyes.” Similarly, there 
would be pain throughout the family connection, over a 
man child, with the seventeenth verse, “He that loveth 
pleasure shall be a poor man; he that loveth wine and oil, 
shall not be rich.” And there would be diverse sentiments 
over the Delphic eighteenth, “The wicked shall be a ran- 
som for the righteous, the transgressor for the upright,”— 
for here, as one fond maiden aunt argued, ‘ Who’s going 
to tell which from t’other, and know who is the wicked and 
who is the upright? Anyway, there’s no more warrant for 
sayin’ Sugarlump there,” referring to her nephew aged 
three hours, “will go and get in jail because somebody 
else is too good, than that he’ll be good as can be himself, 
and put some rascal in the stocks for it.” 

Of course, the verses are not always interprcted liter- 
ally. Indeed, the mystic inner significance is’ always 
deeply pondered. The fourteenth verse, “A gift in secret 
pacifieth anger ; a reward in the bosom, strong wraic,” is 
variously interpreted, as prefiguring a ministerial carecr, a 
lawgiver’s, or that of one who shall keep the peace cf’ 
Nations, or among the humbler sort, as “Jest a good- 
meanin’ verse that don’t fetch ye no harm.” 

Of course, where the hour of birth is close to the turn of 
midnight, the verse becomes largely a matter of minutes. 
A clock, fast or slow, can make wide differences in the 
prophecy, especially upon the third. That day’s verse 
runs, “To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice,” while that for the fourth is “A 
high look, and a proud heart, and the ploughing of the 
wicked is sin;” so the wise women, who gather to give out 
the verse’s proper interpretation, often have pretty quarrels 
over the dividing line between day and day. Some are 
for midnight sharp. The most part lean to mercy’s side 
and hold that the old day lasts until “first chicken-crow,” 
or else, all unconsciously catch the pretty trick of the 
astrologer, who say sagely that if your birth-date is near 
the dividing line of two signs, your nature is apt to partake 
of both. So the wise women of those dates where a good 
verse neighbors a bad one. Some, indeed, go so far as to 
explain, “ That’s how come folks sech a mixtry—they’re 
born on the turn many of ’em—and so both verses fits 
’em—the good and the bad.” 

Thrice happy, thrice blessed, is she whose birth falls upon 
the twenty-fifth. “Strength and honor are her clothing ; 
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and she shall rejoice in time to come.” Fruitful toil is the 
portion of her born on the month’s latest day; for saith 
not the Scripture, “ Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and 
let her own works praise her in the gates.” ‘‘ Many daugh- 
ters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all,” is 
the happy burden of a birthday in the twenty-nines.” 
“‘ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness,’ the presage of the twenty- 
seventh. ‘Open thy mouth, judge righteously, and plead 
the cause of the poor and needy,” the ninth verse of the 
woman’s chapter, certainly squints toward our present 
epoch of law schools and lawyers feminine. So, too, the 
working woman of all degrees appears to have been pre- 
figured in the thirteenth verse, ‘“‘ She seeketh wool and flax, 
and worketh willingly with her hands.” And in the six- 
teenth, “‘ She considereth a field and buyeth it : with the fruit 
of her hands she planteth a vineyard.” The seventeenth is 
as prophetic of up-to-date physical culture, ‘ She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms.” And 
surely, the impulse to charity was never better set down 
than in the twentieth verse, “She stretcheth out her hand 
to the poor: yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy.” 

Belief in the verses is of course but a bit of superstition. 
It is dying out rapidly, but has had the force and effect 
in many a life of authentic doctrine. It has harmed none, 
and beyond doubt helped many a one to noble living. 
Early impressions last longest. Who knows how many 
tempted souls have beer strengthened to salvation through 
unknowing faith in the promises of their nativity ? 


%*% 
The Barrier 


By L. W. B. 


We are learning slowly, but surely, that the tragedy of 
philanthropic effort lies in the final consciousness that 
even love cannot enable one to understand a life removed 
by every experience and standard. One cannot sympathize 
with the deadness to physical discomfort, nor the literal 
living up to the Gospel standard of “ sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof ;” the indifference to opportunity ; the 
willingness to accept the conditions that are removable which 
burden the lives of the tenement-house population ; all this 
proves to the thoughtful and unsentimental that kinship rests 
finally on common, or at least related, experience. The tene- 
ment-house poor are quicker to recognize the separation that 
love tries to ignore, than the educated worker. Sentences 
dropped, expressions on faces in confidential conversation, 
prove to the sensitive that the difference is never forgotten, 
at least by one party, in a contract of friendship founded 
only because of differences in social conditions. For the 
relutions between the active philanthropist and his tene- 
ment-house friend rest entirely in the beginning on this 
difference. Born in the same stratum socialiy, these lives 
probably would never touch. One leaves, for a longer or 
shorter period of time, his natural surroundings to come in 
touch with the man or the family whose’social surroundings 
he considers unjust, unwholesome. He means to change 
these conditions by the relations he establishes. He 
means, through personal influence, to raise the standards; 
to make the poor man alive to that which is unjust in his 
surroundings ; to open the poor man’s eyes to the oppor- 
tunities that will give his children a better start in life. If 
he is honest with his own soul, the lover of man writhes in 
agony daily because he cannot enter into the life of those 
he would help. His education, his social training, his 
inheritance, are the barriers to his entrance into the inner 
life of the poor man. 

A woman who thought she entered fully into the lives of 
a group of women whom she had learned to love was cut 
to the soul by an incident that opened her eyes to the im- 
possibility of eradicating from the moral nature the effects 
of growing up in a tenement-house with its limitations. 
Burning with indignation, she spoke to this group of 
women of the degradation that must result from license 
of tongue ; then on the sacredness of the marriage rela- 
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. tion. They listened. Tears came to the eyes of many, 


blushes to the faces of the offenders. Triumphant with 
the effect produced, the speaker sat down. There was 
silencé ; then one woman, looking at the speaker with an 
expression full of confidence and love, said: “ All you say 
is true, but you do not know our men. The men you know 
live not as our men‘do.” The fundamental truth of life 
was touched. She stood outside these lives, and even love 
did not let her in. 

A German and his wife more than comfortably well-off, 
after years of effort, were roused to demand better educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. Neglected for 
years, it was impossible to put them in the public schools, 
because in age and size they should have been in the high 
school, while they could not pass an examination for the 
lowest grammar grade. Their daughter, a girl of fifteen, a 
perfect Juno, attracted the attention of a boy of eighteen. 
Immediately the fathers and mothers of both began making 
jokes in the presence of the boy and girl. A protest that © 
this was indelicate and embarrassing brought out this com- 
ment: “They feel not as you do. Education and the way 
you live make you think differently about these things.” 
“Which of us is right?” asked the ignorant one, “Is my 
feeling about such comments made before these two foolish, 
or is your feeling that it is nothing the right one ?” 

The intelligence of the German and his wife was revealed 
in the answer given in tones of regret: “ Well, you are right, 
but we cannot feel your way.” The teacher of ethics was 
silenced. Education so changes a man’s nature that, even 
if he is born and grows up in a tenement-house until he 
has reached early manhood, and then educates himself away 
from every ignoble influence of his early life, he cannot 
even with the deepest sense of brotherhood and conse- 
crated life build a bridge that crosses the chasm made by 
his education. He will work among the poor more intelli- 
gently, for his mind is lighted by his early experiences, 
but always he is made conscious of the separation that lies 
between ignorance and education. The greatest Lover of 
men the world ever knew lived alone among the very peo- 
ple who were his daily companions, his friends, his pupils, 
his followers. All of us who know the delight of clean- 
liness, order, books, music, pictures, know in our souls that 
if circumstances compelled us to live in a tenement-house 
we would not accept the conditions as they are. We would 
wrest from the life the best it had to give; we would secure 
that which is our life—cleanliness, order, privacy. These 
can be bought at the cost of eternal effort, even in a 
tenement-house. It is this knowledge that makes the 
chasm. The bridge that crosses it we make from our own 
souls. The.sentimental, the self-deceived, may think they 
know no difference, but the dispassionate know that the 
tragedy of class effort lies in the difference of character 
that is the result of refined inheritance, environment, and 
education. The more clearly a man sees this, the surer the 
stability of his work. 


The Man and the Audience 


We have all become accustomed to the criticism of the 
stage. We turn with more or less interest to the advertis- 
ing columns, the musical and theatrical columns, to learn 
what is being played and sung, and how, That the stage 
all these years has been studying and criticising the audi- 
ence is but natural. Mr. William F. Crane, in an address 
recently delivered, gave several instances where the audi- 
ence laughed when the dramatist and the actor had pre- 
pared for tears, thereby changing the character of the 
play. This is due to the lack of comprehension on the 
part of the audience to detect the subtle line that lies be- 
tween the extremes of the emotions. It is a question whether 
the major portion of any audience look at a play from any 
but the emotional standpoint ; the intellect is not brought 
to bear upon it, and the emotions are surprised into the 
wrong expression, It is this which makes it possible to 
support a star by a poor company. The subtle by-play, 
the exactness of detail, the keenness of mind to detect the 
shades of gesture and expression that are the result of the 
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actor’s highest intellectual conception of his art, pass un- 
noticed by the mass of the people; the few alone fully 
appreciate the highest effort. 

A play that ran for months in New York, and made 
successful tours through the country, had in it a scene 
where a drunken man crossed the stage after a detach- 
men: of the Salvation Army. It was a pathetic contrast to 
those who really felt the play; yet this appearance of the 
drunkard ‘each time was met with roars of laughter. ‘In 
the same play was a home scene of a kitchen, with a cradle 
and all the appurtenances of rural home life. A group of 
ac’ors sang, which always roused the galleries and resulted 
in an encore. Between the act and the encore the prop- 
erty baby was taken in the arms of its mother. A girl of 
seven could make a more deceiving property baby out of 
an old shawl. This one looked like a log of wood, and 
was handled as tenderly as a log of wood would have been 
handled; yet that scene always brought tears to the eyes 
of the people. Their own emotions supplied the acces- 
sories. 

Intellectual keenness, seeing with the mental eye and 
not with the emotions, marks the difference between 
the educated and the uneducated, between those who feel 
and those who think they feel. Public speakers are tempted 
to play upon the emotions of an audience, knowing too 
well how much quicker the response will be than when the 
appeal is to the reasoning, powers, the art-perceptions. 
We talk much of the necessity of training public speakers ; 
it is time that the critics began to train themselves to hear 
and see, to appreciate the effort as a whole; to listen, 
not to pick flaws, but to comprehend the purpose; not to 
listen to sentences merely, but to follow the thought, the 
purpose, the expression; not to gauge the effort by the 
waves of emotion produced, but by the current of activities 
aroused. Every honest public speaker knows that, again 
and again, the point of his address has been lost, some- 
times through his fault, but much more frequently because 
his audience have not listened with flexible minds, lending 
them to the speaker until he finished. Discussions fol- 
lowing a leading argument, eight times out of ten, will swing 
far away from the question, and end in a field remote and 
unthought of in connection with the subject. 

Now that the stage is able to define the technical faults 
of the audience, the pulpit is justified in entering its plaint, 
the rostrum has a new field of education, and the teacher 
of current topics a new subject. We have learned to criti- 
cise the man who addresses the audience ; let us learn how 
to listen, conceding to him the right we too often deny 
him—weeping when he meant we should laugh, and laugh- 
ing when he meant we should be brought into kinship 
with heaven through divine pity. 


% 
A Colony of Fish-Hawks 


In New Jersey there is a law that imposes a fine of 
twenty dollars for killing a fish-hawk. No one knows why 
this law was passed. On the Shrewsbury River hundreds 
of fish-hawks build their nests every year in the trees on 
the river-bank. The fish-hawk belongs to the eagle family 
and has a very keen vision. The male bird provides the 
food for the family. He circles in the air above the fish. 
When it swims near the surface, the bird makes a quick 
movement and drops into the water. He rises with the 
fish in his talons, or if he misses the fish he patiently waits 
for another. But the fish-hawk has a clever enemy who 
torments him. Frequently a crab will catch a fish-hawk 
by the leg when he swoops for a fish, and will hold on long 
enough to make the hawk lose his prey. 

Sometimes boys will frighten the bird so that he will 
drop the fish in his talons. 

One of the daily papers told an amusing story of a 
Shrewsbury River fish-hawk. A lady, a passenger on one 
of the river boats, dropped a lace shawl overboard. It 
floated in the wake of the steamer for a while, and suddenly 
a fish-hawk was seen to dart down and rise with the shawl 
in his talons. The owner thought some of the residents 
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would find the shawl, and advertised its loss. A telegraph 
lineman found it on the outside of a nest high in a tree. 
Do you suppose that Mrs. Hawk felt above her neighbors 
while her house was decorated ? 


% 
Bleaching the Brain 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“‘T cannot come now, I am bleaching my brain.” 

“What, Aunt Katharine ?” 

“ Bleaching my brain—the gray matter, you know. I 
cannot come now.” 

The young girl laughed. She moved about the room, 
gathering her aunt’s wraps as well as her own, and finally 
asked : ‘“‘ Whose prescription are you using, Fiske’s or 
Anthony Hope’s?” She remembered that “ The Indiscre- 
tions of the Duchess” was in her own private corner, which 
her aunt had usurped; but she felt rather proud to think 
that the “ Critical Period of American History” was there 
also, and she asked the question cheerfully, expecting at 
least a word of commendation. 

“ Fiske’s,” came the prompt reply. “The other would 
serve, but this is quicker. There are two ways of bleach- 
ing, you know,” she continued, as she smilingly laid down 
the book and accepted the bonnet and hat-pin which her 
niece held out to her. ‘One is to employ the kind of 
books which keep your head cool and empty.” 

‘“* And the other, the quicker way ?” 

“To take the best books and misread them. To turn 
the page, after your eye has blankly followed each line upon 
it, while your mind has been out the window climbing the 
Berkshire Hills or hurrying acrossSpain. It is the quicker 
process, because it is more complex. It destroys one 
power of attention, and at the Same time fosters the self- 
deception that one is improving her mind.” 

There are a great many persons who, like Aunt Katha- 
rine’s niece, use the reading habit to bleach their brains. 
It is not merely that they read a great deal of worthless 
matter, but they read a great deal of valuable matter in a 
worthless way, quite unconscious that the higher the bank 
from which they slip the deeper will they sink into the 
stream. Such readers usually care much more to be able 
to say they have read a certain book than to be able 
to tell its trend of thought. Mr. Mallock, however, says 
that he does not call a woman cultivated whose one ques- 
tion at dinner is, “‘ Have you read so and so?” He calls 
a woman cultivated who responds as one passes from sub- 
ject to subject, who; by a flash in her eye, by a flush in 
the cheek, makes him feel that books are not mere names 
to her, but things. Such a reader is able to re-create in 
her mind the images produced by the author; to admire 
each well-turned phrase and epithet; to place a book in 
its proper relation to the real thought of the age ; to dis- 
tinguish in it what belongs to the past and what to the 
present ; to seize upon what is of practical import to her- 
self; to aim at insight rather than information. Reading 
without thought—and thoughtful reading may be proved 
by what one remembers and what one can pass on to 
others—is simply worse than no reading at all. It is a 
mere shift for killing time, for keeping one’s thoughts in “ a 
state of agreeable titillation,” for avoiding the trouble of 
digestion and reflection. 

The reading habit when properly directed, is a boon 


_ simply priceless; and proper direction means careful 


selection as well as thoughtful attention. When there is 
so much inviting us what are we to take, what will best 
nourish us in our growth toward perfection? ‘Do you 
not know,” asks Ruskin, “ that what you lose to-day you can- 
not gain to-morrow? Will yougoand gossip with your house- 
maid, or your stable-boy, when you may talk with kings 
and queens; or jostle with the common crowd when all 
the while this eternal court is open to you, with its society 
wide as the world, multitudinous as the days, the chosen 
and mighty of every place and time? In that you may 
always enter and take’ rank and fellowship according to 
your own wish.”. ‘Go with mean people,” says Emerson, 
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“‘and you think life is mean: be sure to read no mean 
books ;” and Browning asks, 
Shall I sit beside 
Their dry wells with a white lip and filmed eye, 
While in the distance heaven is blue above, 
Mountains where sleep the unsunned tarns ? 

Persons of the reading habit are liable to another malady 
of the brain, no less fell than the bleaching. It is conges- 
tion, strangulation, intellectual gluttony, and takes place, 
as Emerson says, whenever our accumulation overruns our 
power to use. During the reign of Louis Philippe, one of 
the secret agents of the French police rendered most im- 
portant service. Having read Cooper’s “ Spy,” he aspired 
to the sort of ambition which distinguished the hero of that 
work, and was desirous of playing in France the part which 
Cooper assigned to Harvey Birch during the War of Inde- 
pendence. Harvey Birch, for he adopted this name in all 
his reports, never belied his professions of fidelity. He 
rendered services which would have merited a fortune ; 
but when the term of them ended, be contented himself 
with asking for a humble employment, barely enough to 
supply his daily necessities. 

In some such practical way will the quality and manner 
of our reading make itself visible. ‘Ethics no longer sanc- 
tions self-cultivation purely for the benefit of self, and we 
must ever remember the poet’s warning : 

Know not for knowing’s sake, 
But to become a star to men forever. 


% 
Some Commercial Problems 


Does it seem possible that the introduction of the trol- 
ley and the bicycle would affect business, affect it enough 
for business men to talk about it seriously? Grain is 
shipped from the great farms of the West to the East. Last 
week less grain was shipped East than duting any one week 
for many years, and the shippers say this is due to the sub- 
stitution of electricity for horses, and also because many 
families have sold their horses and provided each member 


with a bicycle. This means fewer horses to feed, less need 


of grain. In the West there are great ranches where horses 
are raised for the use of farmers, trucks, and horse-car 
railroads. This last year the demand for horses has fallen 
off to such a degree that an attempt is made to introduce 
horse-flesh as food. It is used in Germany and France, 
where it is cheaper than beef. The thought of eating 
horse-flesh is disagreeable to many; but if we stop to 
think about it, we must decide that this is prejudice, for 
the food of horses is as clean as that of cows or sheep ; their 
flesh should be as pure. 


The Seal Industry 


The boys and girls who read the papers know that the 
unrestricted killing of seals resulted in the passing of laws 
by the United States and England to protect these animals 
in a certain zone, near Alaska. In this zone there are a 
number of islands, two of which are favorite breeding- 
places for seals. These islands, St. George and St. Paul, 
lie sixty miles from Unalaska. They were discovered, it 
is said, by the Russians in 1786. The slaughter of the 
seals was so great during the next five years that they were 
almost exterminated. The first year after the discovery of 
this group it is estimated that 500,000 seals were captured. 
The skins of more than half were thrown back into the 
water, because the art of curing was so imperfect. The 
waters were poisoned by these half-cured skins, and the 
seals were driven away in large numbers. The Russian- 
American Seal Company was formed in 1807, and passed 
a law forbidding the killing of seals for five years in this 
region. The seals returned, and the Company shipped 
about 60,000 skins a year to London and New York. 
When the United States acquired Alaska, Russian control 
ceased. The number of seals killed each year on the 
Pribylov Islands was limited to 100,000. Latterly, Cana- 
dian seal-hunters began killing the seals in the open sea, 
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while the animals were on their way to the breeding 
islands, These hunters used shot, and wounded many seals 
which they could not capture, because, when’so wounded, - 
the animals sank in the open sea. This has led to the in- 
stituting of stringent laws to protect the seals and to prevent 
extermination. These restrictions cover the number that 
may'be taken in any one year, the time and the place, and 
the method of killing. It is thought that in time the seals 
will increase and the industry again become profitable. 

The United States has a fleet of revenue cutters in the 
sealing region, and every vessel having skins on board is 
overhauled. If the skins show the seals were shot, the 
cargo is confiscated, and the offender, if English, is turned 
over to the English authorities and punished according to 
law. A like fate awaits an offender of any other nation. 

The Chinese, it is said, first discovered the value of seal- 
skins. Many years ago, in trading along the coast of 
Siberia, the Chinese refused in trade to receive anything 
but sealskins. The Chinese learned to cure the skins, and 
taught the Russians. The company that leases the Priby- 
lov or Seal Islands from the Government kill only on cloudy 
days. The seals are driven inland toward the storage-houses. 
The driving is carefully done to avoid overheating, which 
affects the skins unfavorably. The killing is done by stun- 
ning the seal with a club, and then killing with a knife. The 
Aleut Indians, descendants of the race brought from the 
Aleutian Islands by Russia, are employed a'most exclu- 
sively in the killing and skinning of the seals and curing 
for shipment. Curing is done by salting in brine and then 
drying. Two skins are tied together for shipment. These 
Indians consider that they have lost caste if they engage 
in any other employment. White men are not allowed 
on the islands, except those employed by the Government. 
The sealing schooners return from Behring Sea in early 
October, as the sea after that is rough. 


% 
A Prize Offer 


The Sons of the Revolution, of the State of New York, 
desiring to increase an interest in the study of history, 
have offered prizes to the pupils of the high schools of 
Albany, Binghampton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Ithaca, James- 
town, Oswego, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, 
and Utica. The three prizes are medals. The first is 
gold, the second silver, the third bronze, for the best 
original essay on “The Cause and Result of Burgoyne’s 
Surrender at Saratoga.” The essays must not be under 
1,775 words nor over 1,896 words, written on one side cf . 
the paper. Each essay must be signed by a pen-name and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope having the pen-name 
written on the outside; and the writer’s name, address, 
name of school, and certificate from the principal, stating 
that the essay, to the best of his knowledge, is original, 
must be inclosed. 

The essays are to be sent to the Secretary of the Sons of 
the Revolution, of the State of New York, Hotel Waldorf, 
New York City, before January 1, 1896. 


*® 


Answers to Philanthropists’ Puzzle 


1. George Washington. 2. Stephen Langton. 3. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 4. ThomasEdison. 5. Ben Franklin. 6. Samuel 
Morse. 7. Cyrus Field. 8. Graham Bell. 9. James Watt. 
10. Gridley Bryant. 11. Robert Stephenson. 12. Ross Winans. 
13. John Harrison. 14. Robert Fulton. 15. James Eads. 16. 


. Jethro Wood. 17. Cyrus McCormick. 18. Ossory. 19. Ail- 


ington. 20. Sir Walter Raleigh. 21. Eli Whitney. 22. James 
Hargreaves. 23. Sir Richard Arkwright. 24. James Lyall. 
25. Charles Goodyear. 26. Johann Gutenberg. 27. John 
Campbell. 28. Stephen Day. 29. “ Boston News-Letter.” 30. 
John Wickliffe. 31. Prince Rupert. 32. Alois Senefelder. 
33. William Ged. 34. Samuel Fancourt. 35. Sir Rowland Hill. 
36. Abraham Pierson. 37. Jacob Hemmingway. 38. Sir Isaac 
Newton. 39. Sir William Herschel. 40. Antoine Lavoisier. 
41. Sir Humphry Davy. 42. Galileo. 43. Alexander de Spina. 
44. Christoph Schroter. 45. William Harvey. 46. Edward 
Jenner. 47. Increase Mather. 48. Robert Raikes. 49. God- 
frey de Bouillon. 
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For the Little People 


A Summer Story 
By Emma Marie Firth 

“Dear me! dear me!” said Mrs. Green Cat- 
erpillar to young Mrs. Brown Caterpillar, 
“what a strange noise. It is quite alarming!” 

Mrs. Green Caterpillar was all of a tremble 
as she stood almost upright on the slender 
branch of a maple-tree. 

Mrs. Brown Caterpillar was far below on a 
milkweed stalk. 

“Do not worry, my dear Mrs. Green Cater- 
pillar, nothing can possibly harm you in that 
dress, you look so very like a leaf that I need 

~ to strain my eyes to find you. It is dierent 

with me. These bright red spots are so at- 
tractive,” said Mrs. Brown Caterpillar. But 
she, too, listened fearfully, turning her pretty 
head from side to side. 

“Caw! caw ! caw!” came sharply just over 
their heads, and alarge black bird swept down 
to a swaying twig not far from Mrs. Green Cat- 
erpillar’s hiding-place. 

“ Caw! caw! caw!” cried Mr. Crow, look- 
ing wistfully out upon the corn-fields. 

The poor little lady caterpillar did not 
know that he had been frightened away from 
farmer Brown’s corn-field by the idle, gleeful 
flapping of two ragged coat-sleeves and the 
savage tilt of an old beaver hat. 

“Caw! caw! caw!” cried Mr. Crow, with a 
great deal of anger in his tones. Flap! flap! 
flap! went the old coat-sleeves, and Mr. Crow 
thought best to wait and investigate before 
getting his dinner in the corn. 

Just as he was about to venture into the field, 
he espied pretty little Mrs. Green Caterpillar, 
who was doing her best to hide beneath a leaf. 

Mr. Crow decided at once that the fat little 
lady would make a dainty meal. So he hopped 
along on the twig. 

Mrs. Green Caterpillar’s eyes were very 
bright. Indeed, she had so many eyes that it 
would have been strange had she not seen 
Mr. Crow, and just at the very moment that 
his sharp bill was open to receive her, she 
dropped to the ground with a dull little thud. 

A burdock leaf hid her from Mr. Crow, who 
flew away with a spiteful little “caw! caw! 
caw!” 

“ Are you there ?” cried Mrs. Brown Cater- 
pillar, peering up among the leaves. She felt 
very much relieved when she saw Mrs. Green 
Caterpillar crawling slowly up the trunk of 
the tree. 

Not long afterwards, Mrs. Brown Cater- 
pillar began to feel very sleepy. And she hada 
strange feeling that she ought to work if only 
to keep awake. Aside from their one great 
accomplishment of trimming the leaves deli- 
cately and neatly, and eating the softer parts 
so nicely that there were no crumbs left from 
the savory repast, the lady caterpillars could 
spin. They were wonderful spinners, indeed, 
and they both began to show their skill, but 
‘each in an entirely different way. Mrs. Brown 
Caterpillar made a dainty lining in a queer 
little casket, which looked all the world like a 
little log house. It was slender, and tapered 
at each end. When the casket was finished, 
Mrs. Brown Caterpillar went to sleep inside. 

Mrs. Green Caterpillar wove about her 
plump body the most delicate silken threads, 
until she looked like a caterpillar bride in a 
dainty bridal veil. Within this pretty silken 
network, called a cocoon, she too went to 
sleep. 

Mrs. Brown Caterpillar’s winter home was 
under the top board of the fence, while all 
winter long the branch swayed to and fro a 
little cradle in the tree-top, and Mrs. Green 
Caterpillar was not troubled by frosts and 
cold winds. She knew nothing at all about 
them. She did not waken until the March 
winds had long ceased and the June days were 
at hand. One rare June day a beautiful brown 
moth crept slowly, out of the brown silken 
cocoon. On the same day a gorgeous black- 
and-gold butterfly came from the slender twig- 
trimmed cradle. The brown moth fluttered to 
the ground not far from the black-and-gold 
butterfly.- “Why, how do you do?” said the 


‘round white eggs on the leaf. 
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moth. “Don’t you remember me? I was 
Mrs. Green Caterpillar but yesterday. I have 
changed my dress. How sleepy I was!” 

“ Yesterday, yesterday!” piped a sly little 
wren. “Why, you silly insects, you went 
to sleep last summer, and this is spring.” 

“ Well, well, well!” said the moth and the 
butterfly, in one breath. 

“ But see,” said the butterfly, with a gentle 
flutter of her wings towards a milkweed leaf 
and balancing lightly, all of a tremble with 
sheer happiness. There were dozens of little 
“Oh, I have 
some eggs, too, up there in the tree,” said the 
moth. “ How delightful it will be when the 
baby moths and butterflies come out !” 

“ Ha-ha ha, ha-ha ha!” laughed the wren. 
“Do you suppose your eggs will hatch out 
into baby moths and butterflies. No, indeed, 
Mrs. Moth! No, indeed, Mrs. Butterfly !” 

But the butterfly was dancing away across 
the fields of clover. Mrs. Moth, too, disap- 
peared. She did not see that her round white 
little eggs became hungry little caterpillars, 
which began to eat and to grow as rapidly as 
Mrs. Brown Caterpillar and Mrs. Green Cater- 
pillar had done. 

The lady wren saw it all with her bright 
little eyes. She could tell a great deal more 
than I have told you about the little cater- 
pillars. > 


Lullaby 
Bylow baby birdie, in your swinging nest, 
Mother watches o’er you, watches while you 
rest ; 
Bylow birdie, bye. 


Swinging in your cradle, high up in the trees, 
Tossed and rocked to slumber by the evening 
breeze ; 
Bylow birdie, bye. 


Mother sings so sweetly, little stars they peep, 
Good-night, little birdie, you must go to sleep ; 
Bylow birdie, bye. 

—Child Garden. 


All Safe 


In Hyde Park, London, are some ducks. 
These ducks nest in the trees. How they 
got the ducklings into the water has been a 
mystery. Did they bring the little ducks down 
on their backs? Recently agentleman watched 
carefully a certain nest, and found that the 
mother duck carried the baby ducks down in 
her beak from a nest which was in a hollow 
of the tree twelve feet from the ground. When 
she had carried four this way, those in the nest 
seemed to grow impatient and tumbled them- 
selves from the nest to the ground. - This dis- 
tressed the old duck very much, but it was 
found that the fourteen baby ducks were all 
safe, and waddled to the water quacking and 


happy. e 


A Strange Child 


The story is told in an English paper that a 
gentleman caught a young hare, and put it in 
the basket with a cat and her kittens. The 
cat took kindly to the new child given to her 
care, who seemed to respond to the cat’s kind- 
ness. At last the baby days were over, and 
the mother cat began teaching her kittens how 
to catch mice. The adopted child did not 
have any success, and the old cat showed that 
she was annoyed by its failure to learn. One 
day the hare and the cat were put on the lawn 
together. The hare began nibbling the grass. 
The old cat watched it for a while, and then 
turned away, showing plainly by her actions 
that she thought she had been cheated. 

& 
A Long Fly 

Two hundred miles from shore a carrier- 
pigeon was picked up by a vessel. On its leg 
was a band with the address of its owner. As 


soon as the vessel reached the shore, the cap- 
tain wrote to the owner of the bird. He 


asked to have the bird sent home, and told all 
he knew of its flight. With nineteen other 
birds it was set free, nine miles from home. 
The other birds got home, but there was no 
traceofthisone. It is supposed that this one 
when set free flew higher than the other birds 
and was caught in a strong current of wind 
and carried over the sea. After a time it 
came lower and lower until it was in the way 
of this vessel. The captain caged it at once 
and cared for it until its owner was found. It 
was estimated that the bird had traveled over 
3,000 miles. 
B 


A Day of Freedom 


Recently some monkeys were shipped to 
Glen Island. In transferring them a cage 
was used, the door of which had a wooden 
peg to fasten it. This peg was attached to 
the cage by a rope. After the monkeys 
reached Glen Island, when everybody was 
busy with the preparations for putting the 
monkeys in their permanent cage, one of them 
succeeded in working the peg out of the door 
and opening the door. The monkeys were 
out of the cage in a second and had climbed 
to the tops of the trees. Men climbed the 
trees to catch them, but could not. One man 
climbed after one monkey into a tree and out 
on to a limb; both fell into the water, but the 
monkey got out first and was in the top of 
another tree before men had reached the 
water. Hour after hour the men climbed after 
the monkeys, with no success. After a time 
one of the monkeys got hungry and went back 
to the cage for something to eat. That sug- 
gested the way to capture them; quantities 
of the kind of food they liked best were spread 
on the floor of the cage, and then the watchers 
waited quietly by. By what means the mon- 
keys found the food was there no one knows, 
but one after the other they crept back to get 
something to eat. When it was dark, all were 
in the cage, and the door fastened with an iron 
padlock. Do you suppose they mourned for 
another wooden peg and a piece of rope? 


@ 


The Dogs of Belgium 
In this country we do not make beasts of 
burden of dogs, but in Belgium there are said 
to be 50,000 dogs who help support their 
masters by their labor. The dogs of Belgium 
are very strong, the muscles in their backs 
and over their hips being like iron. It is said 
that these dogs can pull four times their own 
weight, and are stronger in proportion to their 
size than any pulling animal in the world. 
B 
Women’s Rights in the Nursery 
When Polly’s winter hat came home, 
As gay as it could be, 
She begged to wear it in the house, 
And out to early tea. 
And then she said to brother Ted— 
They both were tiny mites— 
“T’m glad that wearing pretty hats 
Is one of women’s rights !” 
— St. Nicholas. 
! @ 


A New Fence 


The story is told that a farmer in the West 
who did not have the money to buy fencing- 
wire made a fence of twine and then turned 
his cattle into the lot. The cattle seemed to 
feel that this fence meant to keep within the 
line, and they have made no attempt to jump 


or break it. Perhaps they think it is wire. 
@ 
Tenderly Kind . 


A French lady was noted for her kindness 
to animals. One day, at dinner, a fly was 
caught on her plate. She called her maid and 
told her to put it out of doors. The maid 
took-it, but presently returned, still holding the 
fly tenderly, saying it was raining and she 
would not venture to put the fly out-of-doors 
lest he should take cold. 
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The Religious World 


The first attempt to reproduce the 
Mansfield College School of Theology 
in this country has just been made by 
the enterprising President of Western Reserve University, Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing.. In all, except the number in attendance, the 
experiment has been a decided success. At the time that this 
paragraph is written the course is but half-completed, and it is 
possible that the attendance may materially increase with the 
second week. It need not be said that, while there have been 
many lectures of exceptional interest and value, those of Principal 
Fairbairn have been the chief feature of the Cleveland School, as 
they have always been of the Oxford School. Great things are 
expected from the lectures of Dr. A. H. Strong, of Rochester 
Theological Seminary; but their delivery has not begun as we 
write, although, before this reaches our readers, the school will 
be closed. The first characteristic of the school at Cleveland 
would probably be called its admirable balance. The old and 
new views of theology have both been presented by experts. 
The next characteristic has been the positive and constructive 
character of most of the teaching. Everything has been mod 
ern and fully abreast of the times. One prominent man, after 
one of Dr. Fairbairn’s lectures, was heard to say: “I have 
learned more philosophy here than in all my college course.” 
This remark leads to still another characteristic of the school— 
viz., the emphasis which has been placed on the value of philos- 
ophy as an aid to theology. The tendency of recent discussions 
has been to discredit systematic theology ; the influence of this 
schoo]. has been entirely on the other side. ‘The Return to 
Christ ” has also been evident in most of the lectures. On the 
whole, President Thwing has great reason to rejoice at the suc- 
cess which has attended his experiment; and few who have 
been present can have failed to receive great intellectual inspira- 
tion and spiritual refreshment. Thus far the lecturers, beside 
Dr. Fairbairn, have been Dr. G. A. Gordon, of Boston; Dr. B. 
W. Bacon, of Oswego; Professor Potwin, of Cleveland; and Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, of Montclair. Dr. Gordon’s lectures were on 
“ The Christ of To-day.” They culminated with a noble plea for 
the deity of Christ. Dr. Bacon proved himself a worthy mem- 
ber of the great New Haven family by his able discussion of the 
various problems of Biblical criticism, -.while Dr. Bradford’s 
subjects had to do with “ The Will,” “ The Problem of Religious 
Belief,” and “The Person of Christ.” An indication of the 
interest in the school is the fact that those who attended came 
from as widely separated regions as Maine and Oklahoma. 
Without doubt, it was the most successful school of the kind yet 
held in this country. 


Theology at Cleveland 


The most conspicuous figure in theological 
circles in the English-speaking world is 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, who is visiting this country for the purpose of 
lecturing at Cleveland, at Chicago University, and at Chautauqua. 
His special field is systematic theology, and, as every systematic 
theologian should be, he is thoroughly trained in philosophy. 
As a popular lecturer his power is marvelous. Speaking entirely 
without notes, conducting the most abstruse discussions, never 
failing to illuminate with wit and literary beauty every subject 
he touches, it is doubtful if this generation has seen any man 
comparable with him in the unique combination of gifts which 
makes him at once a profound speculative thinker and a great 
popular orator. If we were asked what, in our opinion, is the 
greatest service which our distinguished visitor is just now ren- 
dering the Christian world, we should say, “He is making the 
Church realize the permanent practical value of theology as a 
science.” That service is needed in our country perhaps more 
than for many years. We have Biblical theologians, exegetes, 
critical scholars, but we have very few great professors of dogmatic 
theology. Yet that ought to be the strongest chair in every 
theological seminary. Dr. Fairbairn is doing a great deal to 
revive a true interest in systematic theology and to restore it to 
its true place in the theological curriculum. He is also helping 
many to realize that there is a large and important place in this 
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world for philosophy. The tendency of our time is to exalt 
science and discredit philosophy ; Dr. Fairbairn does not dis- 
credit science, but he does show in a most convincing way that 
the spiritual world is quite as real as the physical. His way of 
dealing with the assumptions of those who, while only collators 
of facts, presume to be also ‘philosophers, is refreshing and 
instructive. Dr. Fairbdirn will remain in this country until the 
last of August. He has so many engagements for lecturing 
that he does not propose to do any preaching during this visit. 


The General~ Assembly, which 
adjourned at London last week 
Thursday, reveals the great power 
and influence of Presbyterianism in Canada. Some idea of the 
strength of the Church may be gathered from the reports, which 
show 2,239 churches and stations ; 179.527 communicants ; 1,888 
Sunday-schools ; 17,527 teachers; and 153,013 scholars. The 
annual income of the Church aggregates upwards of two million 
dollars. The figures received give $1,007.071 for Congrega- 
tional purposes alone, $63.703 for Home Missions, $31,407 for 
the Augmentation Fund, $59,688 for Foreign Missions, $25,239 
for the Evangelization Fund, and $48,770 by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. The six colleges of the Domin- 
ion presented their annual reports with incomes as follows: 
Halitax, $11,188.05; Morin, $5,100.94: Montreal, $15.913.73 ; 
Queens, $57,751; Knox, $18,081; Winnipeg, $23,248. In 
addition to these figures, there may be added other amounts 
from bequests and endowments. The Assembly opened with 
the annual sermon by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. 
Mackay, the renowned missionary to Formosa. The address 
was based on “ Go forward !” (Exodus xiv., 15), and was remark- 
able for its intensity of earnestness and general catholicity of 
spirit. The speaker, though seemingly deprecating alike the 
criticism that throws doubt on Moses, David, Isaiah, Malachi, 
Matthew, John, and Jesus of Nazareth, yet strongly urged a 
forward movement in dealing with the social, industrial, and 
political problems of the day. Dr. Mackay, though a mission- 
ary in a pagan land, is not indifferent to the crying needs of civ- 
ilization at home. At the business sessions of the Assembly 
different questions of public interest called for emphatic resolu- 
tions. Among these might be noticed Sunday Observance, 
Temperance, Chinese Emigration, Church Union, and the Man- 
itoba School Act. An interesting discussion arose in connection 
with the question, Shall laymen preside over Church courts? 
Overtures were made to the Assembly regretting the absence of 
means of communication between the Assembly and the Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor. The outcome of these overtures 
was the passing of a motion calling for a committee, whose duty 
it will be to bring Christian Endeavor work more intimately in 
touch with the Assembly. In these two last-named matters the 
Congregational Union, whose annual meeting was briefly noted 
last week, is in advance of her larger sister denomination. Thir- 
teen years ago, Mr. George Hague, Manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank, was elected to the chairmanship of the Union, while at 
the recent meetings the honor was conferred upon Mr. S. P. 
Leet, Barrister, Montreal. The Christian Endeavor Society, 
too, has for several years claimed a session of the Union. 
Along these and other lines the Presbyterian Church is in the * 
forward movement, and, if her march is less rapid than that of 
her smaller sister denominations, it will be more telling by reason 
of her mighty numbers and vast resources. 


Presbyterianism in Canada 


We have heard very much of the 
great gathering of the Christian 
Endeavorers in Boston, but com- 
paratively little of the meeting of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Churches in the same city. This 
organization is made up of over four hundred local unions, with 
an aggregate membership of about sixteen thousand. It is dis- 
tinctly a religious organization. We are informed that no society 
is eligible to membership in the general body which does not 
hold regular devotional meetings. It also carries on charitable 
and church extension work, tries to develop systematic giving, 
gives instruction in good citizenship, and has a post-office mis- 
sion. Its sixth annual Convention is being held in Boston this 
week. Its chief excursion will be to Gloucester on Monday, 


Universalist Young People 
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July 15. Gloucester is the birthplace of Universalism in this 
country. There the first society was founded by Jobn Murray 
in 1707.. As we go to press, the Christian Endeavorers are also 
assembled in Boston. We doubt very much whether, if any 
one who did not know the names of the two conventions were 
to go from one to the other, he would be able to distinguish the 
orthodox from the Universalist. The distinction would proba- 
bly be no more apparent when the lines of work were studied. 
The difference is largely nominal. 


From the annual Report of 
this Society for the year 1894 
we will select a few items of in- 
terest. Asa frontispiece the book contains a picture of the fine 
new United Charities Building, the gift of John S. Kennedy, 
recently erected on the corner of Twenty-second Street and 
Fourth Avenue. The President of the Society is Robert W. De 
Forest, and its General Secretary Charles D. Kellogg. The last 
year has seen the largest receipts and expenditures, and the 
largest number of poor cared for, in the Society’s history. It 
has also seen successful efforts to supply relief by work; the 
inauguration of the Provident Loan Society; the introduction 
of the Penny Provident Fund into 'the public schools; the com- 
pletion of the first year of the Wayfarers’ Lodge, and of the 
Workrooms for Unskilled Women ; an alliance with Columbia 
College ; and the formation of a local Conference of Charities. 
The requests for help at the Central Application Bureau and ten 
District Offices in the single month of January amounted to 
6,741, while the total new applications at all the Society’s offices 
in the twelve normal months of 1892 were but 4,752. The total 
number for the year was about 30,000, as compared with 7.322 
in 1893. The current income of the Society for the year in- 
creased from $43,019.29 in 1893 to $47,933.46, again of $4,914.17. 
Its current expenses during 1894 were $47,307.63, as compared 
with $43,103.01 in 1893—an increase of $4,204.62. There has 
been a marked advance in the spirit and practice of co-operation 
during the year. A conference of the leading charitable socie- 
ties of the city meets once a month, when the members take 
counsel together concerning the perplexing problems which arise, 
and try to decide on concurrent action. The Society has a body 
of 242 men and women who do service under it as Voluntary 
Workers, without other reward than the consciousness of duty 
done. It still lacks a sufficient number of Friendly Visitors, who 
by visitation in the tenements will give the services of true 
friendship to the-suffering and poverty-stricken men and women 
in those districts. Space will not permit us to go more minutely 
into the work of this Society. Itis in constant need of reinforce- 
ment to replace the members and contributors lost by death, 
removals, or straitened circumstances, and it appeals to its friends 
for new members, to spread the Society’s principles as well as to 
strengthen its treasury. 


Charity Organization Society 
of New York City 


In order to correct current misapprehen- 
sions, the Rev. John Hall, D.D., of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, 
has felt compelled to issue a public letter concerning his income. 
In the course of an address at Pittsburg, when the question of 
raising a memorial fund of a million dcllars to clear off the mis- 
sionary indebtedness was under discussion, Dr. Hall suggested 
that, since the Income Tax would not be called for, the amount 
which would have been thus spent might be given to the mis- 
sionary ‘reasuries.. People immediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Dr. Hall’s income tax would have been a thousand 
dollars, since he offered to give that sum to the Board. Dr. 
Hall states that his income has been entirely misrepresented. 
It is not $100,000 or $50,000, or even $20,000. He is nota 
rich map, and instead of realizing $30,000 a year from wedding- 
fees he says he has not received as much during his life. This 
letter of Dr. Hall’s affords an opportunity for saying that there 
is perhaps nothing which is more commonly misunderstood than 
the income of prominent ministers. It is supposed, because one 
receives a salary of ten or fifteen thousand dollars, that he is in 
much easier circumstances than those who receive only one- 
tenth of that amonnt. But the value of the salary is to be 
measured not by the amount received, but by the amount of 
necessary outgo—and no man is more constantly surrounded by 


Ministers’ Salaries 
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persons seeking money, than such pastors. Where the rents 
are as high as in New York or most cities, that single item is 
larger than the salaries of most country ministers, while the 
accommodations received for the money are often inferior. Ina 
conversation between two ministers recently, it became clearly 
manifest to both that the one who was receiving about $8,000 per 
year was able to save less than his friend who was receiving about 
$1,000. Pastors of the large churches have many demands on 
their larger incomes which are unknown to others, and few, if 
any, are able to save more than when their salaries were smaller. 
The conclusion is unfair that, because a man’s salary is large, he is 
receiving undue remuneration for his services. Let the income 
and the necessary outgo be placed side by side before such in- 
ferences are drawn. Every petition goes to the minister; every 
agent begins with him; every charity finds him, and not a 
quarter of those writing him letters, asking for replies, ever in- 
close stamps for an answer. 


We call it a unique service, because it is 
of a kind not well known on this side of 
the ocean. The Jefferson Park Presbyte- 
rian Church of Chicago has an outdoor service every Sunday 
evening when the weather favors, which is conducted as foilows : 
First, there is a brief prayer-meeting, and this is followed at 
half-past seven by the gathering of people at the door of the 
church. The playing of a cornet announces the time for the 
beginning of the worship ; printed hymns are distributed among 
the crowd, and the singing is led by the choir. Large numbers 


A Unique Service 


_of people gather and listen reverently, and many intensely. The 


service consists simply of the singing of a few hymns and a brief 
sermon, after which all are invited to enter the church, the choir 
having already taken their places and singing a welcome. 
Inside a brief service is held, and within an hour both services, 
the one outside the church and the one within, are concluded. 
Large numbers, we are informed, attend, and many are reached 
who would not otherwise think of entering the churches. It may 
not be possible to try such a plan in the large churches of New 
York ; it would be far easier in Brooklyn. We believe that the 
result would be quite as satisfactory in the East as in the West. 
A large crowd would quickly assemble, and if the service were 
properly conducted many would giadly enter the church, and so 
become accustomed to attend the services there. The Jefferson 
Park Church has set a good example. We say this with more 
confidence, because the idea is not entirely new, having been 
tested in all its essential features for many years in both Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


We have received a copy of the 
circular issued by the general com- 
mittee having in charge a proposed 
memorial to the late Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, England. A 
public meeting to consider the question of such a memorial was 
convened by the Mayor of Birmingham on April 22, and the 
motion in favor of such a memorial was made by the Rt. Hon- 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P.° The committee has decided to have 
as the memorial a marble statue, to be executed by Mr. Oslow 
Ford, A.R.A., and to be placed, by permission of the City Coun- 
cil, in the Municipal Art Gallery, and a gold medal of honor, to 
be annually awarded by the Governors of King Edward’s High 
School for boys in Birmingham. The committee in charge of 
the work is representative. On it are found such men as the 
Lord Bishop of Durham, Joseph Chamberlain, M.P , Jesse Col- 
lins, M.P., Albert Spicer, M.P., and many of the most prominent 
citizens of England and Wales, both Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists. Those wishing to contribute should communicate with 
Mr. Charles Wallis, Honorary Secretary, the Council House, 
Birmingham. Dr. Dale’s books are read from one end of this 
country to the other, and it is probable that many of his Ameri- 
can friends may covet the privilege of thus bearing witness to 
their appreciation of his helpfulness and his greatness. 


A Memorial to Dr. Dale 


Brief Mention 
On July 12,the Rev. Dr. McAnally, senior editor of “ The Christian 
Advocate,” and well known in the Southern Methodist Church, died 
at his home in St. Louis. He was born in Granger County, Tenn., on 
August 31, 1817. He came to New York City in 1851, and assumed 
charge of “ The Christian Advocate.” 
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Books and Authors 


New Edition of Johnson’s Cyclopedia! 


In this century of great achievements the recorders of 
knowledge have hard work to keep up with the discoverers, 
The number of investigators is so great, and progress is 
so rapid, in almost every field of human effort, that every 
decade brings us a vast body of new facts to amalgamate 
with the old, or to take their place altogether. The 
encyclopedist of these days must be one who knows how 
to select a specialist for writing each important article, 
rather than one who shall himself attempt to write up 
various subjects from his fund of “ general information.” 
And the work of publication must not be unduly pro- 
tracted, or a revolution in methods may take place between 
the appearance of the article on Arts and that on Xylog- 
raphy. The cyclopedia of ten or twenty years back may 
contain much that is interesting and even valuable, but 
the indispensable quality of being “‘up to date” is lack- 
ing, the reader grows to put less and less confidence in its 
statements, and finally it is relegated to the top or the 
bottom shelf in the library, and but rarely referred to. 

And so we now have a new and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of ‘“ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.” The type is 
new and larger, the volumes are thinner and more numer- 
ous than the old familiar massive quartos, the names of a 
new editor-in-chief and a new corps of assistants appear on 
the title-page, and there are many new contributors and re- 
visers. While the cyclopzdia is therefore practically a new 
publication, the general plan of the older book is substan- 
tially adhered to. That plan was distinctly the popular one. 
Instead of presenting elaborate essays on special subjects, 
bringing all available information within the drag-net of a 
single title, and leaving the reader helpless who does not 
happen to remember the general head under which is to be 
found the special information wanted, the popular plan 
presents each elementary topic under its own heading, in 
alphabetical order, with cross-references to cognate topics, 
thus facilitating ready reference. ‘ Johnson’s ” plan also 
included original work by distinguished specialists, writing 
under the supervision of a department editor himself 
familiar with the subjects treated, and with the new fea- 
ture of having all important articles, long or short, signed 
by the author, thus at once authenticating the article and 
putting the curb of responsibility on the writer. Another 
popular feature was the inclusion of sketches of living 
persons in the biographical department. These features 
have been retained and strengthened in the new edition, 
and the result is an important and admirable work of 
reference. 

The most distinctive feature, perhaps, of “ Johnson’s” 
is the number and importance of the signed articles. This 
feature in an encyclopedia has several advantages and 
one or two disadvantages. It gives the reader assurance 
that he is reading original work, and not a “ crib” from an 
older book copied out by a penny-a-liner. It attaches to 
an article the authority that goes with a distinguished 
name, when such a man has been selected to write the 
article—and many such names appear in this work. It 
necessitates careful work on the part of a writer whose 
statements are not protected by the shield of anonymity. 
On the other hand, there is likely to be much of the per- 
sonal and individual atmosphere about work to which 
the author signs his name. Over his signature a man 
feels that he must be “consistent;” as one of the 
anonymous makers of a monumental work he feels the 
obligation of assuming the judicial attitude of pure criti- 
cism. These complex influences are to be noticed in 
many of the signed articles in this cyclopedia. But the 
list of contributors is a weighty one, and their articles 
are in general worthy of their fame. In glancing over the 
special articles mentioned in the preface, we notice “The 
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Factory System,” by Carroll D. Wright; “Single Tax,” \ 
Henry George; “ Socialism,” H. N. Hyndman; “ Nihil- 
ism,” Stepniak ; “ Bimetallism,” E. Benjamin Andrews ; 
“ Monometallism,” Horace White; ‘“ Man,’ Daniel G. 
Brinton ; “Comparative Anatomy,” Edward D. Cope ; 
“ Language,” W. D. Whitney; “ Pali,” T. W. Rhys Davids ; 
“ Anthropology,” Major J. W. Powell; ‘Fossil Verte- 
brates,” O. C. Marsh; “ Electricity,” Edward L Nichols ; 
‘“‘ Civil Service Reform,” Dorman B, Eaton and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Some of these articles we have read, and find 
them admirably succinct and intelligent statements of the 
subjects with which they deal. We might further call 
attention to excellent articles on “ Ballot Reform,” by Jere- 
miah W. Jenks; “ Climatology,” Mark W. Harrington ; 
“ Library Administration,” W. I. Fletcher; ‘‘ Newspapers,”’ 
Whitelaw Reid ; “ Psychology,” J. Mark Baldwin ; “ Dress,” 
Annie Jenness Miller. Charles Kendall Adams, President 
of the University of Wisconsin, is the editor-in-chief, and 
among his associates are such well-known men as George 
P. Fisher, Henry A. Beers, Arthur T. Hadley, David S. 
Jordan, Bishop Keane, Simon Newcomb, William Pepper, 
Russell Sturgis, Theodore S. Woolsey. 

These are distinctively American names, most of them, 
and American subjects have naturally received fuller con- 
sideration than in most other cyclopedias now before the 
public. As an illustration (extreme though it be), take the 
article “ Bull Run ” in the various later cyclopedias. The 
“ Britannica ” has four lines about the two battles, inits article 
“United States ;”” Chambers’s, old edition, gives twenty lines; 
new edition, a dozen lines; the “ People’s,” eleven lines; 
while Johnson gives over seven columns to the two battles, 
including an elaborate diagram, with the signature of General 
Fitz John Porter to the account of the second battle. Amer- 
ican history, biography, and geography are given generous 
space ; though we notice that the revisers have condensed 
the two latter departments considerably, and have altogether 
omitted many minor notices. The omissions were perhaps 
necessary to make room for weightier matters, but we believe 
that an encyclopzdia should err on the side of inclusiveness. 
If, for instance, the reader wishes to learn something about 
the Logan who wrote the much-admired poem “ The Mis- 
sissippi ’—we do not, but such a thing is conceivable—his 
curiosity, idle or otherwise, is not satisfied by information 
about Mount Logan, “ the highest summit in North Amer- 
ica,” which the new edition gives in lieu of the Mississippi 
Logan and eighteen other entries that appeared under the 
head “ Logan ” in the old edition. The present writer ac- 
knowledges a certain admiration for the all-inclusiveness of 
such cyclopedias as the “ Dictionnaire Universel,” which 
devotes thirty-six long columns in fine type to the word 
‘dog ”’ (chien), and several columns more to the dog as he 
appears in the drama and in music. There must be a limit 
somewhere, of course, or we should have a cyclopedia 
rivaling the ‘“ Yung-lo-ta-tien” of the Chinese, with its 
22,877 books and sixty volumes of contents. But experience 
shows that cyclopzdias are consulted quite as much for 
the obscure as for the well-known, and that the most satis- 
factory book of reference is the one which is the completest 
in the minute and unimportant as well as in the important 
subjects treated. However, we infer that the new Johnson 
is to appeal to a wider circle of readers than the old, and 
in aiming to furnish not merely a technical reference-book, 
but a comprehensive library of accurate information, for 
the family as well as the scholar, the practical man as well 
as the bookworm, its editors are taking the wiser course of 
extruding unimportant and antiquated entries and using the 
space for giving information about the vital things of our 
day. They have certainly succeeded in producing a work 
that is compact as well as comprehensive; that is intelli- 
gently illustrated; that contains a larger number of new 
and valuable maps, both of countries and of cities, than 
any of its rivals ; in which scientific and practical subjects 
receive the most attention, as befits a work that is to rep- 
resent the dominant tendencies of the age, but in which 
no department of human activity is without representation ; 
a work which will probably reach and benefit more Ameri- 
can families than any book of its class that will see the 
light for years to come. Having said this, we should be 
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derelict in our duty to the makers and the buyers of this 
cyclopedia if we did not urge upon the publishers in the 
strongest terms the desirability of better presswork on these 
volumes... The type is light and clear,‘a decided improve- 
ment on the minute character used in the old editions, but 
on many “ signatures ” in the copy of the work sent to us 
the “color” is so pale that, the pages cannot be read with- 
out injury to the eyesight. This is a prime fiult in such 
a work, but, fortunately, it is one which can easily be rem- 
edied in the future. With this improvement carried out in 
succeeding issues, “ Johnson’s” will be the best work of 
its kind for general use in the American home, office, and 


library. 
% 


A rather remarkable book has just appeared in Paris from the 
pen of M. Fassler. It is entitled Um Relévement and is pub- 
lished by the Librairie Fischbacher. The narration is in the 
form of letters and journal-pages. The hero, Jean Brunat, 
received such unfortunate nourishment from the publications 
and newspapers of fifteen years ago as finally to be convinced 
that the idea of truth was eclipsed. For him there was but one 
god—namely, experimental science. The adoration of this 
deity has been well summed up by. M. Paul Bourget in his 
+ Outre-Mer.” Jean Brunat goes from bad to worse, and in his 
despair is advised by a friend to seek, in a country less afflicted 
with philosophical nihilism, some kind of moral reconstruction. 
Jean decides to come to America. Here he discovers exactly the 
basis upon which to construct a new character. He finds, little 
by little, willpower, love of life, energy to act, and the cure of his 
soul. The publication of this volume shows not only an inter- 
esting phase of individual life, an introspection which we are 
accustomed to think belongs more naturally to Englishmen and 
to Germans rather than to Frenchmen, but it also shows that there 
is in France a real religious awakening. Otherwise, there would 
be no demand for such a book. To us Americans the last part 
of the volume is the most interesting, since it describes the im- 
pressions which our life and character make upon a thoughtful 
Parisian. We find, in the first place, that the innate religious 
sense of our people is everywhere in evidence. This is true, not 
only from the large number of churches, but from the many 
missions and philanthropic endeavors whose work strikes a for- 
eigner as being often as picturesque as it is beneficial. There 
is an admirable description of the Florence Mission in Bleecker 
Street, New York City. The incident of the Indian woman’s 
speech is well told. Our author does not hesitate to point the 
finger of scorn at the sweat-shops and to declare that it might 
be desirable to open, not only missions for the poorer classes, 
but also lecture-rooms in the richer quarters of the city, so that 
the well-to-do classes might be thoroughly informed as to the' 
consequences which may result from prolonging unhealthful and 
immoral systems. Those who do not care to follow the author 
through all his spiritual labyrinths will take pleasure in the pages 
devoted to the comparisons between New York and Paris, our 
streets at equal distances and crossing the avenues at right 
angles, the dirty condition of those streets, the “ sky-scrapers,” 
the uniform rate of street-railway fares, whether for long or 
short distances, the crowding of the cars by persons for whom 
there are no seats, the cosmopolitan character of New York, the 
preabsorption of our crowds as contrasted with Gallic gayety, 
the conditions of labor, and, above all, the nervous struggle to get 
ahead. M. Fassler has written a book perhaps overfull of in- 
trospection, but always interesting and often helpful. 


General Sir John Adye’s Recollections of a Military Life 
haye been handsomely printed by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and 
the collection makes a readable book. These recollections 
begin with the days of peace preceding the Crimean War. They 
carry us through that war, the Indian Mutiny, the Afghan cam- 
paigns, the war in Bhutan, and Sir John’s services at home. 
The present conflict in Chitral calls our attention especially to 
those pages which have to do with the extreme north of India. 
The inhabitants of the mountain regions, independent of the 
Amir of Afghanistan, have been for the most part also inde- 
pendent of the British in India. They are poor and half-civi- 
lized, but they are also fanatical and brave. Their whole coun- 
try has been almost devoid of roads beyond mere goat-paths. 
Military operations are therefore difficult. Sir John throws 
much light upon these operations, and his description of both 
the country and its inhabitants answers well to-day, since neither 
country nor inhabitants have changed much. Then, as now, 
the turbulent tribes regard the British but as evil-doing infidels 
bent on plundering and devastating the mountain provinces 
which they would ultimately annex to their dominions. Thus, 
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both the worldly possession and the religion of the mountain- 
eers would be subverted. The opinion as to ultimate possession 
which prevails on the slopes of the Hindu Kush is undoubtedly 
correct, but the British treatment of India for the Indians, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, shows how entirely without founda- 
tion are any nativist fears as to religious intolerance. The 
author writes with a soldier’s simplicity. His record of the 
campaigns in which he bore a distinguished part is given us with 
a modesty characteristic of General Grant, and, while no attempt 


is made at literary excellence, there is not an uninteresting page 
in the book. 


Professor George Lansing Raymond’s Rhythm and Harmony 
in Poetry and Music (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) pos- 
sesses one element which we do not remember to have noticed 
in the author’s other books—namely, the caustic. In attempt- 
ing to educate critics, especially art critics, Professor Raymond 
does not hesitate to speak frankly and sharply. We learn that 
most of the men who have essayed to criticise have never had 
an indispensable art training, without which their bumptious 
appreciations are nothing less, nor else, than grotesque. The 
supposedly gentle Professor is not only a schoolmaster abroad: 
he has not forgotten his ferule, and he now brings it down with 
stinging whacks whenever he sees the necessity therefor. This 
is only one of his purposes in writing, however. The second is 
entirely constructive. With a suggestion taken perhaps from 
Bain, he proceeds to show how the principies of rhythm are forms 
of human expression with manifestations both in external nature 
and inthe mind. This rhythmic principle is illustrated by quo- 
tations, more or less apt, from ancient and-modern poets. The 
last third of the book is taken up with a discussion of music as 
a representative art, and is full of suggestiveness; as may be 
instanced by this description of the Wagner mo/¢if influence : 

This method, to those who have familiarized themselves with the motives, 
causes an opera of Wagner to have a double effect: first, the ordinary musical - 
effect which is due to the development of the melodies and harmonies for their 
own sakes ; and, second, the intellectual effect which is due to connecting each 
of these motives with that which it suggests, and noticing the way in which it 
blends with other motives or opposes them. This action, on an extended scale, 
of motive upon motive, is what Wagner meant by dramatic music, and it is in 
the development of this that he chiefly manifested his originality. It is owing 
to it, too, that he has obtained such a hold upon his admirers. His method of 
adapting music to the requirements of intellect necessarily adds to it an intel- 
lectual interest. In fact, after making all due allowance for those who applaud 
and apparently enjoy his music (for the same reason that they applaud and ap- 
parently enjoy anything which 1s understood to be fashionable), there are cer- 
tainly many people, formerly unable to appreciate products of this art, who 
have learned to perceive in his works that which they can appreciate, and who, 
by first coming to take delight in it as developed by him, have come to take an 
otherwise, for them, impossible interest in all its legitimate forms. 


In her latest story, A Little Sister to the Wilderness, Miss 
Lillian Bell makes a decided advance over her earlier story, 
“ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” She has entered what is 
practically a new field:to Eastern readers, the bottom lands of 
the middle West, and she has described with keen observation 
and artistic sympathy the character and temperament which are 
largely formed under very peculiar conditions. Her story has 
a great deal of freshness. It is full of appreciation and com- 
prehension of nature. The strongest and finest character in 
the book is that of the heroine, a woman of very simple, 
elementary, but noble nature, who is clearly brought before 
the eye and imagination of the reader. The hero of the story 
is not so simple, nor is he so harmonious, unless we are greatly 
mistaken in his type. It is hard to imagine a man of such deli- 
cate perceptions and such high intellectual qualities surrender- 
ing himself so completely to the emotional elements in religious 
address ; but Miss Bell may have made her study from life, and 
it is quite possible that this unusual combination may exist 
among a people so little known as those who are described in 
this story. A generous note runs through the novel, and one 
gets from it the exhilaration of moral purpose and moral achieve- 
ment, and is glad of a contemporary story which is at once inter- 
esting, artistic, and hopeful. (Stone & Kimball, Chicago.) 


Mr. Robert Bridges has followed his first very charming and 
successful volume “ Overheard in Arcady” by another, which 
bears the somewhat obscure title Suppressed Chapters and Other 
Bookishness. These suppressed chapters are all in a light vein, 
which makes them very easy reading; but this apparent ease 
does not imply either absence of substance or lack of thorough 
workmanship. On the contrary, Mr. Bridge’s deftness is the 
best evidence of his growth in command of his material and in 
the working out of his own style. These brief chapters betray 
easy familiarity with the best literature, and especially with the 
most recent literature. They represent the informal talk of a 
man of sense and culture, and such a man is never seen at better 
advantage than when his feet are on the fender. Mr. Bridges 
has a light touch, and he has broad sympathies; but he has also 
a sturdy vein of good sense, a strong hold on the realities of 
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life, and an honest healthfulness of nature which are no small 
part of his literary equipment. His books have been, in the 
nature of things, provisional and preliminary. He is touching 
the keys in a prelusive fashion, but there is a great deal in both 
his books which promises distinctively sound and valuable work 
in the future. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


New York at the World’s Columbian Exposition (James 
B. Lyon, Albany) is the title of the report of the Board of Gen- 
eral Managers of the exhibit of the State of New York. These 
managers were Messrs. Depew, Thatcher, Allen, Howland, 
Sessions, and Sweet. They have not failed to include excellent 
photographs of themselves in this report, and have allowed 
smaller portraits of other men who have contributed to the suc- 
cess of the State Exhibit also to appear. If we might presume 
to criticise, we would suggest that the State spread-eagleism 
manifest on the very first page might have been deferred to the 
last. Since it was to Chicago that the inception and progress 
of the great creation which we know as the Columbian Exposi- 
tion was due, and not at all to New York, it would not have been 
in bad taste to have called attention at least to the first of these 
facts in beginning the report. Instead of that, we find no men- 
tion of Chicago; our attention is immediately called to the dis- 
tinguished part which the Empire State played. The entire 
country is justly proud of the results achieved at Chicago by 
such men of such genius as Messrs. Root, Hunt, Post, Atwood, 
McKim, Meade, White, Olnisted, and Millet, nor can too much 
credit be given them. The report is full of interesting and some- 
times valuable statistics, and we are glad to see that it has been 
adequately indexed. 


Rays of Light from All Lands: Being the Bibles and Be- 
liefs of Mankind, Scriptures, Faiths, and Systems of every 
Age, Race,and Nation ; a Complete Story of all Churches and 
Communions ; Notable Utterances by Foremost Representa- 
tives of all Faiths, is the somewhat comprehensive title of a 
work edited by Messrs. Towne, Canfield, and Hagar, and pub- 
liahed by Gay Brothers & Co., New York. This book, in cover 
and illustrations, sins grievously against good taste. The con- 
tents deserved a much more respectful treatment from the pub- 
lishers, who announce that they “will not offer this book for 
sale in book-stores. It is published exclusively for subscribers, 
and can only be obtained by subscribing for it through a duly 
appointed representative.” The real value of the work consists 
in the fact that the general reader obtains a concise and con- 
nected view of the various beliefs in the world. The Parliament 
of Religions at Chicago “undoubtedly inspired the publication 
of this volume; indeed, one of the editors was also an editor of 
the official report of that Parliament. The book will have a 
presumably large circulation, since never before has there been 
such interest taken in the fundamental elements underlying the 
various'faiths of mankind. 


The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, written by him- 
self, has been published in a new and revised edition by Messrs. 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. (Boston). It is unnecessary to speak 
again of this interesting volume wl ich tells the story of the most 
celebrated colored man since the days of Toussaint l’Ouverture. 
The lamented death of Mr. Douglass will awaken a special in- 
terest in this volume, and it will not be without good results 
that Americans think again of the man who was born a slave; 
who was despised because he was of negro extraction; who was 
poor and ignorant, but who won his liberty; who, entirely 
unaided, educated himself ; who became well-to-do and independ- 
ent; who became a writer and an orator of power, a high 
officer in the National Government and a cultivated gentleman, 
and who became, above all, the apostle of his race. 


Mr. Francis Walker’s Letters of a Baritone (Charles Scrib- 
ners’ Sons, New York) are as pleasant reading as any letters or 
essays which have recently been published. Mr. Walker’s style 
is natural, easy, and clear. What he has to tell us about 
is in itself so picturesque that such a manner, united to such 
matter, makes an attractive combination. In these pages we 
learn much about Italy which the ordinary traveler or sight- 
seer would not be apt to know. Mr. Walker is devoted to the 
Italian system of musical culture and speaks of his music- 


masters with that sincere reverence which becomes all true dis- 
cipleship. 


Augustine of Canterbury, by Dr. Edward L. Cutts, has been 
published by "Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The 
subject is an interesting one, but we can hardly say as much for 
the treatment. Nevertheless, whether regarded from the religious 
or from the historical standpoint, the book is of value; its author 
evidently aims at accuracy in his narrations both of the British 
Church and of Augustine’s work. There are helpful chronological 
and other tables and a good index. 
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Literary Notes 


—Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard has just celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. 

—The price of both “ McClure’s Magazine” and the “ Cos- 
mopolitan ” has been reduced to ten cents. 

—The marriage of M. Alexandre Dumas and Madame 
Réguier de la Bruyére has just taken place at Paris. 

—Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, the biographer of Milton, 
has just retired from the University of Edinburgh, and is about 
beginning a detailed history of Scotland. 

—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have just brought out a new 
edition of Hall Caine’s “The Bondman,” uniform with * The 
Manxman” and “ The Deemster,” already published. 

—The interesting bibliography of Whittier which has recently 
appeared in the “ Book-Buyer ” will be followed in the same 
journal by those of Lowell, Hawthorne, and Stevenson. 

—M. Jean Réville has now published the first part of his 
“ Origines de l’Episcopat.” The book is issued as one of the 
series forming the “ Bibliothéque del’Ecole des Hautes Etudes.” 
M. Réville carries his published discussion of the subject only to 
the time of Ignatius and Polycarp. The author calls attention to 
the fact that Ignatius, the sturdy upholder of episcopal authority, 
apparently knew nothing of any apostolic origin of that office. 

—lIncredible as it may seem to his admirers, a letter from 
Scotland addressed to 

“The Learned Mr. Ruskin, 
The Famous Author, 
England,” 
went about among English cities and towns nine days before 
some one sent it at a guess to Christ Church College, Oxford, 
whence it quickly reached its proper destination. 

—The New York “ Tribune ” prints the following interesting 
facts concerning the author of “ The Story of an African Farm :” 

Oliver Schreiner, now Mrs. Cron Wright, is thirty-three, and a tiny creature, 
it is said, with lovely dark eyes and a very bright face. She is four years older 
than her husband. Her “ Story of an African Farm,” was written before she was 
seventeen—a marvelous performance for so young an author. It is added that 
she is one of twelve children; and never, perhaps, was there a family so acutely 
divided for conscience’s sake. The father was a German missionary, settled in 
South Africa; the mother, born a Presbyterian, is now in a Roman Catholic 
convent; a brother and sister are ardent temperance reformers; another 
brother is an English clergyman. 

—A dispatch from London says that Professor Huxley’s 
funeral took place on July 4 at Finchley, near Eastbourne, and 
that the ceremonies were conducted in the simplest manner. 
Besides the relatives, there were present representatives of the 
Royal Society, among them Lord Kelvin, Sir John Evans, and 
General Sir John Donnelly. Herbert Spencer was too ill to attend, 
but sent his secretary to represent him. Among the notable 
persons at the grave were the historian Lecky, George Darwin, 
Ray Lankester, William Crookes, Charles Bradley, Jeffrey Bell, 
Henry James, and Spencer Walpole. 

—John Addington Symonds thus wrote about his magnum 
opus : 

In respect to the ‘“* Renaissance in Italy ’’ I have already received £950. When 
then I have brought out these two volumes [*‘ The Catholic Reaction ’’], I shall 
have had in all £1,100 for this long bit of work. Allowing for periods in which 
I was unfit to work, periods in which I sought a change of work, I find that L 
have spent eleven years upon this task, and pretty hard years of daily labor. 
The education which enabled me to attempt it was a very costly one, and the 
abilities which qualified me for it, though not first-rate, were at least unusual 
in their combination of many-sided intelligence with acquired knowledge and 
literary style. I have, then, been paid at the rate of £100 per annum; but [ 
must deduct at least £450 per annum from my gains for books and travel. quite 
indispensable to the production. This I reckon as really far below the just 
allowance. Say, then, 1 have received 450 a year during the eleven best years 
of life for the execution of a laborious work, which implied an expensive educa- 
tion and unusual cast of intellect. The pay is about equal to the wages of a 
third-class merchant's clerk or a second-class butler, the latter being also found. 
in food and lodging. 

—In the July « Century ” Mr. Edmund Gosse yives his “ Per- 
sonal Memories of Robert Louis Stevenson,” and thus speaks of 
the Davos life: 

Davos-Platz was now prescribed for the rickety lungs; and late in that year 
Louis and his wife took up their abode there, at the Hotel Buol, he carrying 
with him a note trom me recommending him to the care of John Addington 
Symonds. Not at first, but presently and on the whole, these two men, so sin- 
gular in their generation, so unique and so unlike, “hit. it off,” as people say, 


and were an intellectual solace to each other ; but their real friendship did not 
begin till a later year. 

I remember Stevenson saying to me next spring that to be much with Symonds. 
was to “adventure in a thornwood.” 

It was at Davos, this winter of 1880, that Stevenson took up the study of 
Hazlitt, having found a publisher who was wiliing to bring out a critical and 
biographical memoir. This scheme took up a great part of Louis’s attention, 
but was eventually dropped ; for the further he progressed in the investigation 
of Hazlitt’s character the less he liked it, and the squalid ‘ Liber Amoris” 
gave the coug de grace. He did not know what he would be at. His vocation 
was not yet apparent to him. He talked of writing on craniology, and the 
botany of the Alps. The unwritten books of Stevenson will one day attract the 
scholiast, who will endeavor, perhaps, to reconstruct them from the references. 
to them in his correspondence. 
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The Spectator 


The windows in the three boarding-houses 


just across the way from the Spectator’s study 


are an exhaustless source of diversion to him. 
It may be that the interest he takes in these 
windows and the people he sees at them might 
be considered a trifle impertinent, and the 
Spectator will confess that he had that feeling 
in a slight degree when he found that his inter- 
est was aroused. But the feeling has vanished 
long since, and now he is entirely unembar- 
rassed when he looks across and takes note of 
what his neighbors are doing. Not every one 
can have the advantage in studying boarding- 
house windows that the Spectator has had for 
six or eight months past; but the Spectator 
can tell any one how to determine merely 
from the look of the window-shades whether 
a room in a boarding-house be occupied by a 
man ora woman. If the shades are up after 
the gas is lighted, it is a man’s room; if the 
shades be raised clear to the tops of the win- 
dows, it is a man’s room; if one shade be three 
quarters up and the other only half-way up, it 
is a man’s room. And the Spectator does not 
believe that there are any exceptions to these 
certain indications. Women appear to be 
nicer in their appreciation of what shades are 
for, and more particular also as to their sense 
of even adjustment. Then, again, men appear 
to have a greater fondness for light and air than 
women have, and are very much less conscious 
of the necessity for privacy when in negligé 
costume. Indeed, undress is rather becoming 
to most men, while most women, lovely though 
they be in full war-paint and the trappings of 
fashion, are, when in curl-papers and bedroom- 
wrappers, forbiddingly unattractive. The Spec- 
tator thinks it a very great pity that all women 
do not have entire consciousness of this. Then 
no women would consent to be seen, even by 
the most intimate members of their family, in 
the disfiguring garments in which they take 
their morning ease, their after-luncheon siestas. 
®@ 

This reflection was induced by a little 
comedy which the Spectator has had enacted 
for him in one of the boarding-houses across 
the way. In the autumn, in the second floor 
front room immediately opposite to the Spec- 
tator’s study, there came to live a young man 
and young woman who were evidently quite 
newly wed. Bride and bridegroom were writ- 
ten all over them and their belongings. She 
seemed a cosy little body, and he manly and 
handsome. He was evidently in a business 
that took him away early and kept him rather 
late. The Spectator, also a man of early and 
punctual habits, was usually at his window, 
making his forecast of the weather of the day 
from a study of the skies, when the young 
bridegrocm would hurry down the front steps 
and off to his business. The bride, up and 
fully dressed, a picture of freshness and sweet- 
ness, was always at the door to wave him a 
smiling good-by and to cheer him on his way. 
This went on for weeks, and the Spectator 
had begun to count on this pretty little scene 

. as a happy part of his own day. During the 
day the pretty little bride would spend much 
of her time sitting by the window, either sew- 
ing or reading. She was evidently not a New 
York girl, for she did not go out often enough. 
But she did not appear to be very lonely, 
although she was alone so much of the time. 
One crisp morning in November, while the 
Spectator was engaged in his study of the 
weather, the young man came to the door, and 
the bride followed her husband quite out on 
the steps. The Spectator was not sure that 
it was she, for her front hair was in curl- 
papers, and she wore one of those frowsy 
flannel wrappers made for the disfigurement 
of womankind. But it was the little bride, 
and the Spectator was sorry. He would have 
been glad to beg her never to appear in such 
fashion, and, above all things, never to let her 
young husband so see her again. ‘“ Lovers,” 
says Emerson, “preserve your strangeness.” 
And wiser words were never spoken. This 
excessive intimacy is the greatest of all strains 
on matrimonial felicity. When a woman 
teaches a point in her wedded life where she 
feels that she need not make herself lovely for 
her husband and those at home, then has she 
reached what very frequently, indeed, is the 
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parting of the ways, for a dowdy woman is 
not as attractive as a neat woman to even the 
best and most affectionate man who ever lived. 
But to return to the little bride. Now she sat 
at the window in this same blue-and-pink wrap- 
per, and the curl-papers seemed to be worn all 
the time. To be sure, she probably removed 
them for dinner, but she must have put them 
in again before bedtime. Before another 
month had passed, she no longer saw her hus- 
band off in the morning, and in the evening 
she was no longer dressed to receive him. 
“ Well, what of it, Mr. Spectator ?” some may 
say. “What of it, if the young man did 
not object?” But the young man did object. 
Probably he did not say anything about it, 
but surely he objected. The Spectator noticed 
also a decadence in the young man; he was 
not so alert as he had been; he was not him- 
self so well groomed ; he did not shave every 
day; he was not particular about his boots, 
compared with what he had been four months 
before he was slovenly. And on Sunday, 
when first they were wed, they went to church 
in the morning, and were evidently off for 
some kind of outing in the afternoon. Now 
the young man sits all the morning with a 
Sunday newspaper; and at the other window, 
still in the hideous blue-and-pink wrapper, 
still with her hair in curl-papers, sits the young 
wife. Both of them look lonely; both of them 
look unhappy. The Spectator is sure of the 
discontent ; and he is as sure that the wrapper 
was the cause as though he had been father 
confessor to both of them. Would it not be 
well for the new women who are striving for 
greater opportunities to organize an Anti- 
Wrapper League and start a propaganda of 
domestic reserve, together with neatness and 
beauty, with Emerson’s words: “ Lovers, pre- 


serve your strangeness,” as an appropriate 


motto. 


But to return to the windows. In the day- 
time of week days they are pretty well de- 
serted. To be sure, there is the bride and 
her wrapper, and in the next house is a trim 
old maid who has a canary at one window and 
a mocking-bird at the other. She is kept con- 
stantly occupied with these pets. The Spec- 
tator has seen her every day for many months 
and at any time that he happened to look 
across, but she has never been seen to look at 
either a book or a newspaper. It may be, 
however, that she reads at night. The rest of 
the windows are closed during the day. But 
towards evening and on Sundays and holidays 
they reveal much life, much vivacity. High 
up in one of the houses are two young women 
—the Spectator has settled in his own mind 
that they are typewriters—who are evidently 
employed in the day. On holidays they ar- 
ray themselves with much smartness, and sally 
forth apparently with that good feeling a 
woman has when she is sure she is well dressed, 
confident that all her appointments are as 
they should be. The Spectator does not like 
to think that so many women have to go into 
business, but the regret is somewhat tempered 
by the fact that business is fatal to the wrap- 
per habit. Several of the bachelor boarders 
are “making up,” as the darkies say, to these 
girls, but the Spectator is rejoiced to notice 
that the progress is absolutely nil. A young 
woman earning her own living quite naturally 
lives in a boarding-house; but for some inexpli- 
cable reason the Spectator always has an idea 
that a young man, who would live in a board- 
ing-house and sit on the front steps summer 
evenings, was cut out to walk very humbly in 
the lower levels all his life and not be as much 
of a man at forty-five as at twenty-five. Hold- 
ing such views—indefensible views, no doubt 
—the Spectator does not care to see either of 
these superior young typewriters—if type- 
writers they be—interested in these youths, 
who as likely as not display lingerie or hose 
in shops by day and come out as gallants in 
the evening. 


At another window, after five o’clock every 
afternoon, and all day on Sundays and holidays, 
sits a man in his shirt-sleeves and with a 
straw hat on his head. The hat is to protect 
him from cold, as his head is bald. He reads 
a newspaper all the time he sits there, and he 
appears to be there very many hours in each 
week. Exactly at ten o’clock in the evening 
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he gets up, pulls down his shade, and then 
presumably goes to bed. The Spectator has 
settled it in his mind that this inveterate news- 
paper-reader is a bank-clerk. There is a 
methodical precision about him, which would 
seem natural in one who spent the better part 
of his life in writing up accounts. If it hap- 
pens that he is a bank-clerk, and if the detect- 
ives are sent out to report on his habits, they 
will surely have only good to say of him, un- 
less too much reading of newspapers might 
be considered vicious. Above the bank-clerk 
is the literary aspirant. This gentleman is 
above twenty-five, probably about thirty, and 
he is an enthusiastic worker, for he always for- 
gets to pull down his shades, and the Specta- 
tor can see him writing away as if for dear 
life at any time, any evening in the week from 
seven o’clock till midnight. He must be writ- 
ing a novel or a series of novels. Nothing 
else could keep a man so constantly occupied ; 
in any other kind of writing he would some- 
times run out of material. But for eight 
months past, his fountain has always seemed 
full, and he dashes away at his work with a 
smile on his face, and a proud contentment in 
the poise of his head. The Spectator fancies 
that this is a literary worker who has not yet 
put his work to the touch of publication, one 
who has not tasted of the bitterness of dis- 
appointment. And the Spectator hopes that 
he may not ever know what such bitterness is, 
but that, when he comes to the world with his 
offering, the world will find it good and 
thank him and reward him for it. But the 
Spectator also hopes that, until this aspirant 
has received some substantial reward,he will 
cling to the occupation which now occupies 
his days, even though it enables to do no 
better than lodge himself on a top floor in an 
unfashionable neighborhood. 


The Vacation Fund 


The Vacation Society gives its whole energy 
to increasing the working capacity of wage- 
earning women. This is the reason for its 
existence. Yet, death has come twice this 
summer to claim working-girls whose burden 
had been borne too long; they had not found 
the Vacation Society in time. One was glad 
to lay down the burden of life, for nearly 
thirty years she had worked alone. There 
was no one to demand any effort ; she worked 
only for herself. Her home was a hall-bedroom. 
She did not take interest enough in her com- 
panions in the workroom to arouse interest in 
herself in them. Friends she had, but they 
were friends drawn to her because she was 
friendless. It was all there was to arouse 
interest. The break came last winter. She 
was cared for by the Society. When spring 
came, it was decided to send her to the coun- 
try, at least for a month, and then to decide 
whether it should be for a longer period. 
Death decided it, and the first heme for that 
body, worn out years ago, was the coffin and 
grave provided by the friends of the Working- 
Girl’s Vacation Society. 

The other girl was eighteen years old. Her 
mother brought her to the doctor, who saw 
at a glance that it was too late to send her to 
Santa Clara. She might have a few weeks 
more of life, perhaps months, if she were sent 
away from New York. It was decided tosend 
her mother with her. The mother and daughter 
left New York on Saturday. The doctor told 
the mother to give the girl her breakfast before 
she got up each day. Thursday morning the 
mother went down for the girl’s breakfast. 
When she came back, the girl wasasleep. She 
called. There was no answer. Josie was asleep. 
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The Home Club 


Not Practicable 

Dear Outlook: There is a paragraph going the 
rounds of the papers stating that, by the use of seven 
pounds of nitrate of ammonia, ice-cream may be made 
in the ordinary ice-cream freezers without ice. Sucha 
thing would be a great blessing in this part of the 
country, where iceis hardly to be had, but I am afraid 
it is another case of ‘‘ black pepsin.” Can any one 
tell me whether this is true, and if so, how it should 
be used? V. B. 


The above question was sent to Miss Conro, 
the Director of the Department of Domestic 
Science of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. The 
following reply was received : 


Dear Outlook: The pressure of regular work made 
it impossible to complete promptly the practical 
experiments we made in order to answer satisfacto- 
rily to ourselves the question regarding freezing ice- 
cream without ice. But after the experiments were 
complete the rush of examinations, commencement, 
etc., quite drove the matter from my mind; hence 
the still longer delay in my report. 

The success of these freezing mixtures, other than 
ice and salt, depends upon a low temperature at the 
start, This can be obtained, under ordinary condi- 
tions in warm weather, only by the use of ice. Given 
a temperature of 10 degrees C., we can reduce to the 
freezing-point and below it, but we are not able to 
secure the freezing-point when using water from the 
tap. Hence the method proposed is not practicable, 
so far as we know. 

By the use of these various mixtures we have 
frozen solutions in small quantities in the labora- 
tory, because the initial temperature of the mixture 
had been sufficiently reduced by means of ice. Briefly, 
the report is: 

We know of no method practicable in the house- 
hold by which creams may be frozen without ice. 
With an initial temperature of 10 degrees C. (50 de- 
grees F.), sulphate of sodium and hydrochloric acid, 
and freezing mixture, will reduce to a temperature 
of VW degrees C. (See Ganot’s Physics—Freezing 
Mixtures.) Very truly yours, 

Emma O. Conro. 


Household Waste 


The value ot co-operation can be proved 
positively by the united efforts of the house- 
keepers in any given locality with the Street- 
Cleaning and Health Departments. The au- 
thorities, no matter how active, cannot suc- 
ceed in maintaining the highest standards of 
cleanliness and health unless the community 
as a whole work with them. Cleanliness 
maintained by law alone is never cleanliness of 
a high standard. . 

The cost of maintaining cleanliness, on 
which the health of the community'so largely 
depends, can be decreased or increased by the 
method of disposing of waste followed by the 
housekeepers of any given community. Not 
infrequently manufacturers make use of the 
Street-Cleaning Departments to dispose of 
the rubbish or waste of their factories. This 
is most unfair. In New York, Colonel Waring, 
the head of the Street-Cleaning Department, 
has issued an order that the employees of the 
department ignore all material put out for 
removal on the streets but ashes and garbage. 
The problem that faces housekeepers must be 
considered by the authorities. The greatest 
care will not prevent the accumulation of bot- 
tles, papers, worn-out mattresses, and furniture. 
Some of this can be destroyed, if the house- 
holder has a large furnace ; otherwise he is 
helpless. Colonel Waring, as an experiment, 
has made a contract with a private contractor 
to remove such rubbish. 

There is no doubt that a method will be 
found of using this waste; until this is found 
we must suffer more or less inconvenience, 
which will be reduced as brains are used to 
meet the perplexities that affect the whole 
community. It is a question that demands 
intelligent co-operation, and is worth careful 
study. 

Turn About 


Very funny stories are invented in regard to 
the talkativeness of women and of barbers. It 
is quite time some genius began setting afloat 
stories in regard to the talkative dentist, who 
now comes to the front with histories of his 
sufferings because of talkative women. It is 
useless for him to throw the burden of his suf- 
ferings on his patient, and so he takes his 
revenge—why, cannot be known—on the friend 
who accompanies his patient. He tells us that 
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a woman had nearly driven him crazy, and 
finally she settled down into a talk about her 
own teeth; that he stood it as long as he 
could, and then told her that he would look at 
her teeth. He put down his instruments, 
looked at her teeth, painted the inside of her 
mouth with iodine, and told her to sit with her 
mouth covered. He secured what he desired 
—silence. But what is a patient to do with a 
jaw done up in rubber and a cork gag in her 
mouth, with a man standing over her talking 
a steady stream, very often about difficult 
cases that he treated not long since; or, worse, 
about his social success and progress? Would 
it not be fair to carry a card, and when one 
had the misfortune to fall into the hands of a 
talkative dentist, to present this card, on 
which is written; “ My nerves are enduring 
all they can; spare them as much as possible. 
Silence would be appreciated.” 


Infected Meat 


It is to be hoped that the next Congress 
will delegate to the Department of Agriculture 
the right to destroy all infected meat. The 
extent of its authority now is to prevent the 
shipment from State to State of meat that 
does not reach the standard. The Department 
should have the authority to compel the de- 
struction of diseased meat into fertilizers under 
direct inspection. The horrible discovery was 
made on Long Island recently that a manufac- 
turer of bologna was buying condemned car- 
casses from the farmers and the carcasses of 
animals that died. When the discovery was 
made, the man was perfectly indignant{at the 
interference of the inspectors, and when asked 
the question, “‘ Would you sell bologna made 
from meat known to have been diseased ?” his 
reply shows his degradation: “It matters not ; 
I make bologna to sell.” Surely it is time 
that the citizens of the State rose up in their 
own defense. 


Gypsy-Moth 

The gypsy-moths have become a tremen- 
dous burden to the people of Massachusetts. 
The Legislature is blamed for failing to pass 
the bill making a necessary appropriation for 
their destruction last year. Men are at work 
now in the infested districts. A new way of 
destroying the eggs has been adopted. The 
nest is saturated with creosote. It is said that 
this method is very effective, and that it has 
been found that the moths are not spreading be- 
yond the infected district. Professor Forbush 
says that the spread of the gypsy-moth will 
be very much greater this year, owing to the 
severe frosts in Florida, which killed so many 
birds. He says thousands of the golden robin, 
birds particularly fond of the gypsy-moth, 
have been killed. Their extermination is a 
serious loss. This etymologist thinks that 
the tent-caterpillar and the canker-worm will 
increase because of the destruction of the birds. 


For Mothers 


Numerous suggestions have been received as 
to the best methods of overcoming a tendency 
in a young child to hold its breath when hurt 
orangry. With most babies holding the nose 
for a moment seems to be the most effectual 
remedy. Three mothers have found that 
sprinkling water in the face lightly is a good 
method. One mother suggests turning the 
baby quickly on the stomach and patting the 
back over the lungs. All the mothers agree 
that this habit if unchecked grows in intensity, 





and that its physical effect is most exhausting, 
and that the mother must overcome it at as 
early an age as possible. 


A Popular Element 


One of the most marked advances in the 
use of electricity is the application of this 
agency to the cutting of the hair. A comb 
has been invented which cuts and singes the 
hair at the same instant. As a proof of 
the interest in the discoveries of electricity, it 
is said that as soon as the announcement of 
this invention was made public the manufac- 
turers received three hundred and seventy-two 
letters and eighty-four postal cards’: asking 
questions in regard to it. And another in- 
ventor received eight hundred letters when it 
was announced that he had a device for gen- 
erating electricity direct from coal. 


Weight of the Body 


A French doctor says that one of the com- 
mon fallacies is that in regard to the weight 
of the human body; that men congratulate 
themselves on a gain of several pounds in 
weight over a given period when there is no 
cause for rejoicing. He says the weight of 
the human body is always delusive. There are 
the differences in scales, the differences in cloth- 
ing, and in the time ofeating. In actual fact, a 
variation in the weight of the body is an indi- 
cation of health when those differences are 
shown to be due to actual difference when the 
weight is taken in the same clothing, on the 
scales, and at the same time after eating. 


Golf 


The London “ Daily News” prints a growl 
from an old Scotch golfer : : 

I am greatly pained to bear the name of the royal 
and ancient game habitually mispronounced by 
novices in England, who persist in sounding the 
letter “‘1” in the word, although on every green, 
‘from John o’ Groats to Airlie,” it remains silent 
in the mouth of the player and caddie alike. It 
would be as correct to accentuate the “1” in “ calf” 
or “half” as in “golf,” which, by the way, is ac- 
tually spelled “ goff,” and sometimes “ gowff,” in the 
old burgh records. Can you do cr to set the 
playing public right in this matter 


A New Employment Office 


The Rev. Dr. David H. Greer, Rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, has established an 
employment bureau in connection with the 
Mission on West Forty-fourth Street. Dr. 
Greer says that he is not trying to solve any 
problem for perplexed housekeepers. He is 
endeavoring only to find employment for the 
unemployed, which, as he says, he looks upon 
as the wisest and best plan of charity. 


I Can’t Sleep 


Is the complaint of many at this season. The 
reason is found in the fact that the nerves are 
weak and the body in a feverish and unhealthy 
condition. The nerves may be restored by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which feeds them upon 
pure blood, and this medicine will also create an 
appetite and tone up the system, and thus give 
sweet, refreshing sleep and vigorous health. 
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Correspondence 


Intellect and Religion 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In an article which appeared in your issue of March 
30 on the “Intelectual Elements in the Religious 
Outlook,” the Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Hall says: 
“* Disputes about Christ’s divinity must give place 
to humble loyalty to his teachings and complete 
surrender to his moral and religious authority.” 

Perhaps I ought to confess it with shame, but I 
fail to see how this statement can vindicate itself 
either to the intellect or to the religious conscious- 
ness. Its plain meaning is that, before the question 
of Christ’s divinity is raised, men are to be per- 
suaded to make him the L.ord of their intellectual 
and religious lives. How? Why? Dr. Hall does 
not tell us. If Jesus was only a man, if he was only 
the wisest and best man that ever lived, I should 
prize his teachings, I should approve and follow the 
“ righteousness incarnate in his person ;”’ but I should 
not have any sufficient reason for making a com- 
plete surrender to his intellectual, moral, and relig- 
ious authority. My manhood would cry out against 
such a course. If physical subjection to another is 
degrading, intellectual subjection is more so, and 
moral and religious subjection more so still. Ifit be 
said that Christ’s sinlessness justifies my surrender 
to his moral leadership, I reply that his sinlessness 
is quite as much of a problem as his divinity, and 
history shows that, while all the great victoriestof the 
Church have been won by those who believed in the 
divinity of our Lord, belief in asinless human Christ 
has proved no permanent resting-place for theologian 
or evangelist. The transition is soon made to be- 
lief in a divine Christ, or more frequently the object 
of faith becomes*“‘a morally defective man, better 
than most, but not perfectly good.” 

But aside from this. latter tendency, which finds 
illustrations in Japan as elsewhere, we have here 
other men, as Sakya Muni and Confucius, who are 
now receiving the intellectual and moral homage of 
myriads. On what grounds shall we persuade them 
to change their allegiance to Jesus Christ? He is 
less near the national ideals than they, his moral and 
spiritual leadership less patent. Here, again, it is a 
historical fact that the gains have been made through 
those who preach a divine Christ. The first Uni- 
tarian missionary came avowedly “ not to convert, 
but to confer with the Japanese,” and his successor 
has recently taken pains to make public his position 
that a Buddhist may be a good Unitarian. And 
those in other denominations who preach a human 
Christ can point to weakened{churches, but to none 
made larger and stronger. History is, therefore, 
still teaching that, as it is only belief in a divine 
Christ which justifies complete allegiance, so is that 
the only belief that actually wins it. And the best 
criticism comes in with its verdict that the earliest 
and most authentic teaching of Christ: gives us a 
divine Saviour. As Professor Wendt says: ‘ His 
{(Christ’s] words, when justly interpreted, state his 
divine character not in a smaller but in a higher 
sense, not on a feebler but on a firmer foundation 
than the traditional dogmatic.” 

I repeat, then, the confession with which I began, 
that 1 cannot see how Dr. Hall’s statement can vin- 
dicate itself, either to the intellect or to the religious 
experience. M. L. Gorpon. 

Kyoto, Japan, May 7, 1895. 


The question you raise in your letter is too 
large to be answered in a paragraph. Wecan 
only say very briefly that you apparently hold 
that the intellectual or unscientific state- 
ments of life precede the vital experiences. 
We judge that Dr. Hall holds, as we do, that 
the vital experiences precede the intellectual 
statements. To put this in the concrete form, 
first come reverence and love for Christ, and 
then a definition of him, as first fn the devel- 
opment of a child comes reverence and love 
for the mother, and later the study of filial 
obligation in the text-book.—THE Epirors. 


The “Dead Hand” Again 

To the Editors of The Outlook: 

It seems surprising that in both your recent refer- 
ences to Welsh disestablishment you wholly ignore 
what I understand to be the chief objection to the 
scheme now pending in Parliament. This is the 
Proposal therewith to confiscate the Church’s endow- 
ments. The Church of England is, as has been truly 
said, older than the kingdom of England, not having 
originated, as some appear ignorantly to suppose, in 
the time of Henry VIII.; and it has in the course of 
centuries had many gifts from the piety or zeal of 
its members. From these it has the same right to 
draw income in the form of rents or otherwise that 
any other corporation or person has. To advocate 
taking away from the Church all or part of this accu- 
mulated property in the four Welsh dioceses, even if 
it is proposed to turn it dver to such worthy uses as 
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education or charity, is to advocate legalized rob- 
bery ; whether or not the act of Parliament proposes 
wiser use of the revenues than the Church now 
makes in the support of its clergy or other religious 
purposes, and whether or not the majority of the 
people in Wales have drifted away from their an- 
cient Church. The main consideration being thus 
one of property rather than of the legal connection 
between Church and State (as illustrated in the 
mode of appointing bishops), how can you properly 
say that the alienation of the majority of the people 
is, in your judgment, “‘ decisive”? Such alienation 
may have an important bearing upon the wisdom of 
maintaining the State connection, but does it justify 
spoliation ? 

I might add that the London correspondent of 
the ‘Church Standard” of Philadelphia says that 
the Bishop of Hereford (quoted by you) is one of 
Lord Rosebery’s latest appointments, and that his 
assertion recently that the Church is in a minority 
in Wales was disputed by the Bishop of Saint Asaph. 
Naturally, Americans do not know which is right. 
But, if I correctly apprehend the matter, as I have pre- 
sented it for your readers herewith, this question of 
a majority or minority has no bearing on the point 
I have raised—disendowment. If people secedefrom 
a club and form other clubs, the fact that the total 
number of seceders exceeds the total who remain in 
the old club does not give the withdrawing former 
members any right to claim the old club’s real estate. 

The bulk of what you quote from the Bishop of 
Hereford seems sensible and unobjectionable. 

D. K. C. 


Do We Need to Own Land? 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your editorial comments upon Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman’s charges against the ‘‘ Hawaiian Despot- 
ism,” you make the statement that “‘ the great body of 
Americans are convinced that civilization rests upon 
the home, and home upon individual ownership of 
land, and are not open to any other conviction upon 
this subject.” This conviction you apparently share. 
Now, it appears to me that the idea—for I do not 
call it a conviction—is baseless. The simplest step 
in its analysis shows that it is security of occupancy 
upon which the home rests, and that individual 
ownership is merely a means to this end. This end 
would be just as surely conserved under the nation- 
alization of land as it is at present. Facts as well 
as theory show this. Philadelphia is the “city of 
homes,” but a large part of these homes are on land 
not owned by its occupiers. They pay a ground-rent 
to the owners. If this ground rent were paid into 
the public treasury, instead of to the lucky descend- 
ants of William Penn’s friends, or to the lucky 
speculaters who have more recently acquired the 
legal title to the land, that would be nationalization 
of land; and how would these home-builders be less 
secure thanthey are now? In thecity of Providence 
are whule streets of substantial homes built on land 
belonging to the municipality, and which is inalien- 
able. Those who built these homes pay a ground 
rent into the public treasury. This is nationaliza- 
tion of land, but these people do not lie awake at 
nights in fear that that they will be evicted next day. 
Home-building is made easier, by reason of the fact 
that a smaller amount of capital is required. How 
much easier would it be made for the masses of the 
people if the vast sums paid in (economic) rent to 
private persons were paid into the public treasury, 
thus relieving the people largely if not entirely of 
other taxation! I think it is clear that the home 
does mot rest upon individual ownership of land. 

S.A. S. 


One Cause 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

“There are no second causes. There is one uni- 
versal Cause, and all phenomena spring instantly 
from Him.” 

Is that necessarily true? Does it look probable? 
Is it probable that God could not withdraw himself 
from this world if he chose to? What good reason 
have weto assert that he could not? Does it not 
look quite probable that God has given certain 
properties to matter, certain tendencies, and that he 





allows these tendencies to operate, and that the work 
he does is largely one of superintendence and direc- 
tion? I take a piece of writing-paper, place it on a 
flat surface, and rub it briskly a few times with my 
hand, then hold it against the wall and withdraw 
my hand, and it adheres because of the electricity I 
generated by the rubbing. Now, does it not seem 
improbable that God willed while I was rubbing it 
that the rubbing should generate those qualities ? 
Does it not look altogether more probable that long 
ago he willed that such properties should inhere in 
matter, and that his will did not operate any more 
because of the rubbing than if the rubbing had not 
been done? I do not believe we know enough about 
God to make such assertions. In regard to the quo- 
tation from Professor Huxley, is it not true that 
men have made very complicated and ingenious 
machines that do their work so well that, as one 
looks at them, the same idea would suggest itself ? In 
either case the presence of the designer may not be 
necessary, but in both cases their actions reveal 
what was in the mind of the originator. 

You say, “ Law never governs anything.” Per- 
haps, using the word in a strict sense, that is true ; 
but is it not a fact that what is often meant isa 
tendency? And is it not a fact that God has so 
arranged a flower, for instance, that it has a tend- 
ency to turn toward the sun? and may it not very 
properly be said that it is to some extent governed 
by that tendency? W.S. B. 


Liberty of Prayer 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Why may we not pray to God for the things we 
want simply because we feel the need of them? Say, 
for instance, they would make us happy. I have 
always liked to think that Christ healed thesick and 
relieved suffering for the sake of the sufferer without 
thinking at all of himself. The sufferer might not 
even love him. Is it not a greater nature that can 
give the blessed help without requiring aught in 
payment than to give the help for love in return? 
May not God be large enough to pity the suffering 
and help them simply because they suffer? Did he 
ever say to one who asked him for help when on 
earth, No; suffer on, it is for your good? B. F. 
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About People 


—Roanoke College, Salem, Va., hds con- 
ferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. James 
B. Wasson, of the staff of the New York 
“Tribune.” 

—Dr. Claudius B. Webster, for many years 
United States Consul at Sheffield, England, is 
now the oldest surviving graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. 

—The Rev. C. E. Wright, pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Austin, Minn., 
was made a D.D. by Oberlin College at its 
recent commencement. 

—Miss Ida R. Wells, the leader of the anti- 
lynching movement in America and England, 
has recently been married to Mr. Ferdinand L. 
Barnett, of the law firm of Barnett & Williams 
in Chicago. 

—Professor Simon Newcomb, of the Wash- 
ington Observatory, has been elected by the 
French Académie des Sciences an associate 
Academician to succeed the late Professor 
Helmholtz. 

—Mr. Harold Frederic writes from London 
that the number of near relations in the new 
British administration is interesting. They 
include a father and son, Mr. Chamberlain 
and Austen Chamberlain; a father-in-law and 
son-in-law, Lord Salisbury and Lord Selborne ; 
two brothers, Arthur and Gerald Balfour; an 
uncle and two nephews, Lord Salisbury and 
the Messrs. Balfour, and two brothers-in-law, 
Lord George Hamilton and Lord Lansdowne. 

—M. Charles Yriarte, the distinguished 
French art critic and Inspector-General, has 
made a great discovery in Italy, which he has 
wisely kept to himself a long time until 
entirely convinced of the authenticity of his 
“find.” M. Yriarte, as is well known, is one of 
the foremost scholars in the history of Ital- 
ian art, and has spent much of his life in 
Italy. In the scientific art-investigation of the 
towns about Parma, M. Yriarte was impressed 
by the fact that no frescos of Correggio existed 
at Mantua, and, considering the great impor- 
tance of the latter place, the fact was strange, 
to say the least. Nevertheless, in the study 
of the apartment of Gabrielle d’Este, Duchess 
of Mantua, M. Yriarte had found some 
marvelous medallions around the painted 
cupola. The apartment.is in the old fortress, 
built in the fourteenth century. It was occu- 
pied by the Austrians for a hundred and sixty 
years, and they allowed no one to enter it. 
Afterwards the study became the repository 
of the town’s archives, which so filled it up 
that there was no access possible. Finally, 
through the intervention of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, M. Yriarte gained admission and the 
right to cleanse the frescos from the dust of 
centuries. He found them to be genuine 
Correggios. 

— Mr. Arthur James Balfour is not the only 
noteworthy member of his family. His oldest 
brother, Frank, says the “ Boston Transcript,” 
who was perhaps the ablest of the family, had 
made such a reputation at thirty as a biologist 
that a special professorship was established at 
Cambridge for him, and after his death, which 
was caused by a fall in the Alps, a scholarship 
was founded in his name. There are two 
brothers now living; one, Gerald Balfour, who 
has just been made Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, was for seven years a Fellow of Cam- 
bridge, where he studied philosophy ; the other, 
Eustace, has so far done nothing remarkable. 
Both these brothers are members of Parlia- 
ment, and politicians. The oldest sister is the 
wife of Professor Sidgwick, the economist, and 
is President of Newnham College, and one of 
the best-known women in England. She 
founded that College, and has been its Presi- 
dent for three years, teaching mathematics, in 
which she takes very high rank. Another 
sister is also a fine mathematician; she is the 
wife of Lord Rayleigh, the scientist and dis- 
coverer of argon, and helps her husband in his 
researches and his mathematical investigations. 
A third sister is the housekeeper, friend, and 
companion of the leader of the Commons, and 
is a woman of fine intellect and scholarship. 

—An incident in the life of Field-Marshal 
Count Yamagata, the “ Moltke of Japan,” is 
thus described in “ Frank Leslie's Monthly :” 

His (the Count’s) quality of heroism developed at 


the age of ten. One warm summer day he was tak- 
ing a stroll under the shade of a paper umbrella ; as 


usual, he had his books with him, and, giving ver 
little attention to his path, was absorbed in his read- 
ing. Suddenly he heard women’s screams and chil- 
dren’s shrill shrieks. 

Facing about, he saw a horseman of the noble rank 
of Samurai, whose beast was frantically running in 
his direction. The bridle dangled before the brute’s 
fore legs, and the rider, unable to reach it, hung to 
pk dle and shouted to pedestrians to get out of 
The people were not slow to obey the command, 
and the nobleman now saw in the road only a deli- 
cate-looking boy of ten. 

* Abunai yo! (look out !)” shouted the horseman 
froma distance. But Ariake, who had calmly folded 
his umbrella and Goonget his books, did not budge. 
He waited until the frantic beast was almost upon 
him, then, swift as lightning, opened the umbrella 
and spread it in the horse’s face. : 

That checked the runaway. The animal came to 
a stop and the nobleman sprang from his back, and, 
catching the bridle, held the horse firmly. 

** Let the horse get cool,” the boy advised, gently, 
while the nobleman overwhelmed him with praise. 

The Samurai, after making the animal fast, picked 
up his little rescuer and held him in his arms. 

“*Some day, my noble little fellow,” predicted the 
Samurai, ‘t you will be the glory of the Land of the 
Rising Sun.” 

And this Samurai was the celebrated General 
Saigo Takamori, commander-in-chief of the _— 
rial army against the Shogun in 1867. From this 
chance encounter Takamori interested himself in 
young Ariake, and became, indeed, his patron. 








Seidl Society Summer Concerts. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers 
to an opportunity for the enjoyment of good 
music which those who are in the metropolis 
or its vicinity will not willingly allow to pass 
unimproved. The eighth season of the Seidl 
Society Concerts at Brighton Beach has now 
begun. Every afternoon at three and every 
evening at eight these concerts take place 
under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl, one 
of the world’s foremost conductors. . His rep- 
ertory now comprises over five hundred differ- 
ent works by over one hundred composers. 
Since many music-lovers are not able to afford 
the high-class winter concerts, this Society has 
wisely and generously placed the admittance 
fee at twenty-five cents. The result is not 
only an indubitable benefit tc the public, but 
to the composers as well, since, after the sum- 
mer season, a large mass of the best music 
has been heard and may safely be called “ pop- 
ular ” in the making up of future programmes. 
Thus there has been a genuine contribution 
both to the fund of general enjoyment and to 
that of general education and culture. Special 
features of these summer concerts are adver- 
tised as follows : 


Every Wednesday evening will be a Wagner night. 
Every Friday evening will be a Symphony night. 
There will be, therefore, nine Symphonic Concerts 
and nine Wagner Concerts. 
_At the Symphony Concerts will be heard, in addi- 
tion to such grand works as Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, Dvérdk’s American Symphony and 

endelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 

Special care will be taken 4 Mr. Seidl in per- 
formances of Haydn’s on often heard) Symphonies, 
such as his “ Maria Theresa,” ‘* Bear,” ‘* Sorrow,” 
and the “ Military.” These will be rare opportu- 
nities to hear the works of the father of our modern 
music. Mozart’s greatest works—such as his D 
Major (No.5, B and H) and E Flat Major (No. 3, 
B and H)—will have a hearing. 

_ There will be Liszt nights, when the best compo- 
sitions of this composer will be heard. 

Many works of Sebastian Bach will be performed, 
and, as well, those of the romantic composers— 
Schumann and Schubert, for example. 

Other composers whose_music will be played are: 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Delibes, Gillet, Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Verdi, Rossini, Bendel, Godard, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Chopin, Moszkowsky, 
Czibulka, Humperdinck, Hollman, Nicoli, Gold- 
mark, Swendsen, Volkmann, Hellmesberger, Jensen. 
Glinka, Lalo, Chabrier, MacDowell, Olsen, Schar- 
wenka, Converse, Griinfeld, Enna, and Glayounow, 

The phenomenal success of the Wagner Festival 
at Brighton Beach last season has induced the Seidl 
Society to arrange for such music feasts again. 
There will be two Festivals, the first one on the 
evenings of Tuesday, July 23, hynnnene July 
24, and Thursday, July 25. he opera of ‘Die 
Walkiire” will be sung and played at the first 
Festival, one act being given each evening. The 
second Festival will be given in the eighth week of 
the season, the first occurring on Tuesday, August 20 
the second on Wednesday, August 21, and the third 
on Wednesday, August 22. 

Out-of-town music-lovers desiring programmes in 
advance will have them sent to their addresses on 
receipt of application, with postage inclosed. Ad- 
dress: Manager one amg | Concerts, Music Hall, 
Brighton Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

: e Society now asks the support of the public for 
its summer season, tickets for which can be had in 
book form and at reduced rates at the following 
—— in New York at Schuberth’s, 23 Union 

quare ; in Brooklyn at Wissner’s, 296 Fulton Street ; 
Bradbury’s, 334 Fulton Street; Brooklyn Library, 
Mr. W. A. Bardwell; Abraham & Straus’s, Fulton 
Street; Batterman’s, Broadway and Flushing Ave- 
nue, E. D.; Wechsler & McNulty’s, cor. Fulton 





Street and Bedford Avenue; Rothschild’s, Fulton 
and Hoyt Streets. 

We believe that nowhere in this country 
can concerts such as these be heard at such a 
small cost. In addition, let it not be forgotten 
that the congenial surroundings of the sea- 
shore give an impressiveness and dignity to 
the performances which could be attained in 
no other way. 


At Tan-yr-Allt 


Feathery woodlands, falling, dipping, 
Down from the height to the river’s edge; 
Voice of the rivulet, dashing, dripping, 
Crevice by crevice, ledge upon ledge ; 
Lawns, high-sloping and sunlit spaces, 
Glades that glimmer from crag to plain, 
Shy unvisited secret places, 
See, I fall at your feet again ! 





Voice of summer delaying, coming, 
Thrushes piping in bush and brake, 
Bees round feathery catkins humming, 
Buds that slumber and fear to wake; 
Frail anemones, airy, slender, 
Stars engendered of wind and dew, 
Celandines faithful, violets tender, 
Oh, to be worthy to sing of you! 
—From Arthur Christopher Benson's “ Lyr- 
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}to tell you that if you want to q 
>do your washing easily, in the ‘‘up 4 
Pto date” way, the Sunlight way, } 
} without rubbing your clothes all to 4 
( pieces (and your hands too) you must { 


= Sunlight 
Cleanses clothes and most Soap 


everything else—with 
less labor and greater 
y Lever Bros., Ltd,, Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. ] 


comfort. 
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Open the year round. Situated 
in the heart of the pine regions of 
Michigan, on the beautiful Pine & 

; River, it is the ideal retreat for the 


} ever-increasing army of Americans € 
4 who, from one cause or another, 


are run-down, and seek rest, & 
quiet, and the restoration of im-§ 
paired physical and mental powers. @ 
Send us your address and we will § 
mail you an illustrated book telling & 
you all about THE ALMA and what @ 
4 our friends think of us. 
= The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, Mich. 


Special discount to clergymen, teachers, and their 
families. 
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Notes and Queries 


1. Can you’recommend an elementary book on 
astronomy that could be used to give small children 
an interest in the subject, and some knowledge of 
the constellations? Is the “‘Story of the Stars,’ 
by bers, such a one? 2, Can any of your 
readers tell where the hymn, “I would not live 
alway,’’ as originally written by Muhlenberg, can be 
tound ? As published in the hymn-books, it is greatly 
mutilated; at least half is left out, and the lines 
altered and transposed. 3. Can any reader give a 
copy of verses on “ Ease,” each verse beginning “I 
oon thee, Ease, and,” etc.? I only remember one 
ine: 


“I chose thee, Ease,and wealth affrighted fled away.”’ 
Each verse told of some Fao lost or never attained 
through the choice of ‘* Ease.”’ 
A LONG-TIME SUBSCRIBER. 
1. “‘ The Story of the Stars” is a good book for 
that purpose. “Star Land” isa collection of very 
interesting lectures, to a juvenile audience, by the 


5 pal Sir Robert Ball. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1.25. 


Kindly mention the name and price of a collection 
of Bible stories for little children ; | would hke it 
well illustrated. Our little boy is almost three years 
old, and is much interested 1n pictures and stories. 
I would also like to know what book would be most 
useful to me in regard to the kindergarten pen ? 


“ Bible Pictures and What They Teach Us,’ sent 
post-paid for $1 by the American Sunday-schoo] 
Union, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘‘ The Kin- 
dergarten at Home,” by Miss Sheriff ; Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, of New York, will import it for you at 
about $1.25. ‘This gives the technical side. For the 
philosophical view, consult E. Harrison’s “ Study of 
Child Nature” (Chicago Kindergarten College. $1). 


Will you kindly give a list of books on the study 
of the Trinity, the history of the doctrine, its growth, 
etc., and oblige a subscriber ? M. E. M 


Dean Stanley’s “‘ History of the Eastern Church ;”’ 
Dr. Shedd’s “ History of Christian Doctrine, Vol. L.; 
Ur. Schaff’s ‘“* Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. IL. 
“The Chalcedonian Decree,” by Dr. Fulton; 
“Gloria Patri; or, Our Talks onthe Trinity,” by Dr. 
Whiton—the last specially adapted for laymen. 


Kindly let me know the best book to give me a 
knowislies of ‘“‘ The Present Status of ae 

Apart from special treatises on the evolution of 
sex, of plant life, etc., there is no better general 
statement than that of Professor Le Conte, “‘ Evo- 
lution in Relation to Religions.” (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


1. Who is the accredited author of ‘* Ecce Homo ?”’ 
2. What is there of ‘‘ heresy ” in the book? 
J. E. W. 
1. The late Sir J. R. Seeley. 2. The book was 
alleged to have a Unitarian character, since it exhib- 
ited the supreme greatness of Jesus simply as a man 
transcending all other men. 


Can any one tell me where I can find the ballad be- 
ginning with— 


** Believe me, if all those endearing young charms”? 


In Moore’s Songs. 


The following may be what “A. B.,” in 
umn Notes and Queries, in the issue of July 6, 
asks for. I have the impression that it was written 
by an eminent clergyman, and that it attracted con- 
siderable attention, and gave rise to much discussion 
at the time of its publication. I would be glad to 
know the author’s name: 


‘“*T sat alone with my conscience 
In a place where time had ceased, 
And we talked of my former living 
In.the land where the years increased. 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with a terrible might ; 
The vision of all my past life 
Was an awful thing to face, 
Alone with my conscience sitting 
In that silently solemn place. 


“* And now alone with my conscience, 
In the place where the years increase, 
I try to recall that future _ 
In the land where time will cease, 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadful soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me.” 


Will you kindly give me. or tell me where it 1s to 
be found, the very familiar little poem entitled “* My 
Ships.” The ships are named Hope. Love, and 
Faith, and all come to grief except the latter, which 
returns safely. Ez. oe 


our col- 


Can you or any of your readers advise me who is 
the author of the following lines and where I can 
find the rest of the poem, as I feel assured there must 
be more of it? 


“ He doeth all things well, 
We say it now with tears ; 
But we shall sing it with those we love 
Through bright eternal years.” 
I came across the above verse ina paper some time 
ago, and have tried since to find the author, but have 





so far failed. I have even applied to the author of 
the article in which the lines were quoted, and he 
writes that he does not know whose they are. and so 
1 come to you, knowing how many times through 
our paper you have helped others in similar need. 
Will you permit me to thank you forthe sermons on 
“The Prodigal Son” recently published. They 
have been very helpful to me. F, J. 

In Notes and Queries, ‘‘ H.”’ asks about the prayer. 
“Take me, for I cannot give myself to Thee, and 
save me in spite of myself.” The prayer is not by 
Fénelon ; it is an extract from Augustine, and is as 
follows: 

“ O God, take my life, for I cannot give it to Thee; 

And when Thou t taken it, p it, 

For I cannot keep it for Thee: 

And save me in spite of myself, 

For Christ’s sake, amen.” G. 


Can you or any of Fad readers give me an answer 
to the following: Who were the “ancient geog- 
raphers”’ referred to by the “‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” radSest's —_ Edition, a % ge 
aragraph, page 157) as recognizin e Deluge o' 
Deemiioa as the cause of the physical changes ap- 
parent about the Black and Caspian Sonst PF 


Can anyreader of The Outlook help me to procure 
the Whittier Number of the ‘‘ Literary World,” giv- 
ing the account of the celebration of his seventieth 
birthday? If any reader of The Outlook has it and 
will send it to Principal of High School, Towns- 
end, Mass., he will be suitably meee “a 


In od issue of July 6 the question is asked by 
* A, B.”: “Can you tell me where I can find @ poem, 
each verse ot which ends: *To be alone with m 
conscience is punishment enough for me?’” I thin 
the poem referred to is one entitled “* Alone with My 
Conscience,” and can be found in the “ eae a 
for 1 W. M. B. 


In addition to the ‘‘ National Reader,” as indi- 
cated recently, the entire poem o' 
“? Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry,” 
can be found in “Songs and Rhymes for the Little 


Ones,” published by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. It is 
now in its fourth edition. M. W. M. 


_A subscriber would like to obtain the verses be- 
ginning— 
“It thunders, but I tremble not, 
My trust is firm in God.” , 
She would also be very thankful for the music to 
accompany them. R. 
Who wrote: 
“‘ Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet ; 
Closer is He than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet ”’? 
A READER. 
Where can I find the poem containing these words: 
* Time is the warp of hfe; 
Go tell the young, the gay, to weave it well’’? 
S. D. 
What is the significance of the golden bees em- 


broidered on the mantle of Napoleon, also used by 
Egyptian. kings? S. M. M. 





Like a magic touch 
Luster the greater 
Labor the least 


SILVER RO ie 
LECT CON 


Never equalled 


Trial quantity yours for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 



















“Wears a Lifetime.” 


Guaranteed 25 Years 
in family use. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 


PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 
& MAR.2,(886. 











Silver inlaid in the back of the bowl 
and handle, then plated entire. There is 
nothing similar or * just as good ” as Inlaid 
quality. 

Each article stamped on the back. 

E. STERLING INLAID HE. 

Sold by all jewelers. Made only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms, 2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway,) N.Y. A complete line of Solid 
Silver, Novelties and plate to be seen. 
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Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin lessening in volume? If so, I can 


help you. otally bald do not write. Select famil 
patronage for 1o years. If interested, send self-addresse 
stamped envelope to Miss chael T. Wyatt, Centre- 


ville (Cape Cod), Mass. 





BROADWAY . 
Dih & 10thSts 
FOURTH AVE. 


Successons ro AT Stewart & Co. 


BROADWAY 
Oth.& }OthSis~ 
FOURTH AVE. 





THROWING STONES AT FROGS 
zs small business at the best. Better let them croak in 


sleepy comfort 7 


We are concerned in the keeping of but one store. 


Our best thought ts all the time turned to making that store better 
equipped, better stocked, and in every way more attractive for you. 


Are you keeping watch of us ? 





WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


Of one style and price we’ve sold more than 
eight thousand in the last two months! 

Here are, maybe, a hundred styles. The 
fullest stock, the dashingest shapes, the biggest 
values we know of. 

Go among them. Finger the Waists, finger 
the price tags, then you won’t wonder that 
they are flying out well toward a thousand a day. 


Chintz Waist, full front, yoke back, laundered 
collar and cuffs; in pretty stripes, large full 
sleeves, 50c. 

Waists of linen-colored batiste, full front, yoke 

ck, piped on collar, cuffs, and down front with 
white, 75c. 

Fine percale Waists, full front, yoke back, white 
ground and very pretty stripes, laundered collar 
and cuffs.$1; same in pink and blue chambray,$1. 

Fine percale Waists, in white grounds with pretty 
stripes and designs, laundered collar and cuffs, 


Very fine percale Waists, white ground with broad 
colored stripes. $1.50. 

White lawn Waist, full front, yoke back, with 
collar and cutts, very pretty contrasting colors, 
this season’s newest effect, $1.75. 





WOMEN’S FURNISHINGS 


_ That acre of them, Broadway and Tenth Street, 

is one of the most interesting corners of the store. 
A wilderness of little nothings that cost pennies 

and dimes and count for dollars of comfort. And 


there are others—biggers. 


IN THE BOOK STORE 


No brass-band business—just the Books healthy- 
minded readers want, and mostly at prices less than 
they expect to pay. 

250 titles, paper novels, at 10c. 

100 ieee, paper nares 4 ‘ se 

150 titles, pa novels, a 5 

= titles, Picth bound books, 18c, 

150 titles, cloth bound books, 25c. 

250 titles, cloth bound books, 50c. 

ur new 124-Page Book Catalogue ¢ ree to any one) 
gives a fairly full lis: of the stoc t classifies the 
coe and standard publications on almost every sub- 


The current magazines are on sale, and we take 
subscriptions for any of them. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


No prettier floor at any reasonable cost than the 
Mosaic effect of the Interior Hardwood Parquet 
Flooring. We are sole agents for hereabout. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


best ke U.S. 
Retablished eee am ost enor Sth ‘Street, N. ¥. 


Miss Annie Brown Boarding and Day 


rato sand s academic departments. Prepa- 
ration fr college, Octobe r 3d. 


MA ay wiith ‘keunes, N. Y. 
MERICAN KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
A ‘scx eel aiat Geol session begins psd year set. 
8, ractii sitions for or gra uates. 
Emity M. Com, 70 Fifth Ave.. N.¥..and E. Orange, N.) 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 

RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

85th and 86th Streets, New York 


S ~ to the 
The Misses Graham (’ Misses G reen ) 
D. Sc t 
soar Caew location Oct. 2, 176 West 72d Street, 
Sherman Square, New York. 























York (120th St., West).—Professional training. or 
training, 


Tene COLLEGE Morningside 


general teachers ‘and specialists : ma 

cience, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
oe: ss 4 Col ste "Coltewe to both py 
Cf Seals oe nformation 1 Teac hers College 
Bulletin.” 


TWALTER L, HERVEY, President. 
Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 








Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. . 
MISS PITZER 





162 E. 37%th St., New York, N.Y. 
has a few rooms for per t and t t guests. 
References exchanged. 





California 


Peeters « COLLEGE, Clgremont, Cal.—Full 
College courses leading to degrees of = 
Degrees recognized by Universit of California 
—- oO! mar similar graduate schools. oS — 
irom} s Auge ~_ all mettat course. Lae parat ory 
Fon noo ng for institutions connected wi 
ae G. BALDWIN, President. 








Connecticut 


Bley.) BLACK HALL SCHOOL 


_. for any college or business. 20th year opens 

Sept. 25th. Enlarged buildings accommodate 40 boys. 
ew, gymnasium. nptweter heating in every room. 

rooms for ditt bo 's under the care of a matron. 
CHAS GC AREL EET, MLA Wale), Pin 


NNECTICUT DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—A preparatory school of | ee rank for 
college or business. 102d year begins Sept. 18 
Rev. James Stoddard, M.A., Principal, eshire, Lonn. 





Speci 








ARIEN, {PEN —PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and pane, with the 
advantages of a pleasant country hom 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D., Med. Supt., . formerly Clinical 
Aus't Darenth School for jBeebie-Mind ded, London, Eng. 
M. Lira Kinprep, Princi 





ARTEL D ACADEMY.—HOME SCHOOL 

OR BOYS. Fitslfor business or college. Genuine 

el individual teaching ; healthful; 50miles from New 
York. Francis H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





Academy and Home for 10 Boys 
poo eng gpry CONN. 
zoth year of Academy, 16th of Home. Preparation for 
College or Business. Absolutely — ng eaten and 
— home, with refined surround ndings. : 
eferences required. OT, Principal 





HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


The Misses STOWE, Principals. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
714 Asylum Ave., 


Hartford, Conn. FAMILY SCHOOL 


FoR YOUNG pemee. Colle reparatory and English 
courses. Addre: SRLS BURBANK: 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
9 gage CONN. 
Reopens Sept. 26th 
Mie SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 











NE, HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 
This eonog for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 
of the “City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 
Finishing course of pedy and in College Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


Connecticut 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS CATHERINE AIKEN’S 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Pupils trained to concentrate Attention and cultivate 
Memory. Prepares for College. 





Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ EUSEEEUSE- A. Home 
School for Gids 4 all a Certificate admits to 
four New England Colleges. “ ‘cxtallent corps of teach- 
ers, eacha specialist 1 in her own department. Term * $350 
to $500. For circulars address Miss J. S. WILLtAMs, Prin. 





Germany 





MERICAN HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, Berlin, Germany.—This ,now 
entering on its "tenth yore, offers the best opportunities 
music, and art, together with home 
d preparation f for college. Frau Dr, Hempel’s 
Seminar or Class is "oy a ae of the iypetce. 
Address for the summer ILLARD, 
Principal, Memorial Hall, 4. Eng. 
Mrs. Willard refers by permission So Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland. 





CHOOL IN BERLIN, GERMANY.—Smiall 
rman pemtly School, kept by Frau.and Fraulein 
t of professors and teachers ; musical 
advantages omalien? fine_situation near Teer rten ; 
terms moderate. _Refer to Dr. 7 pridge, 
17 Harvard St., bri idge, Ms Mass. 3 
New ; oe ; 
Erofeqeor Hepat os 





Maryland 





The Woman’s College of 


Baltimore 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President 
NEXT SESSION WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 17, 1895. 
Programs sent on application. 





CHEVY CHASE 


French 26 English Boardin and Day School for 

Younes tad alf an hour from Washington, D. C. 
ns Optaber 2, 1896. For circular address, 

ademoiselle Léa M. Bouticny, Chevy Chase P.O., Md. 





Massachusetts 





AK ‘K GROvE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
herst. Reopens September 1gth, 1895. Cer- 
tcae aa admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VryLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 





AMHERST, MASS. 


MRS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 10, 1895. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Anpover. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies 
ate its 67th Bn September roth, offering enlarged 
rtunities. Three Seminary Courses of studies and 

‘ollege-fitting Course. 
Address Miss Laura S. Watson, Principal. 


Massachusetts \ 
LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations ; 
pupils sent on i to other colleges. Specia 
advantages in modern lan anewages art, and music. 

‘ils taited to to twenty. 








Number of house pu: 
Address Mrs. E E.P. NDERHILL., Principal. 
MAGNOLIA TERRACE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Home and Day School for Girls. Joun McDurriz, Ph.D. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the a; s 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a hea 
ful out-door a anti instruction in land and water sports. 
NCES, BY in en 
Rev. Dr. Coit, "St t. Paul's School, 
Hamilton W. ‘Mabie Es 





cord, N.H 
Esq., Clinton fiall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


:] Wesleyan Academy Y"massA™ 


Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists tt in  Cinstinn. 
Art, and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior 
advantages at moderate expense. 7oth year. Opens Sep- 
tember rth, oe *. For catalogue address 

. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 








HE MIGELASD “gy gf ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Begins goth year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, paratory De ments. 
Gymnasium. Athletics Encouraged. Careful Training. 
ome Influences 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥grces**" 


Fhovonah, preparation for Golicee. et te, Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 








Worcester Academy [7P37%, ii: 
or Scientific School. Buildings new with every modern 
improvement of School-House, Dormitories, Dining 
Hall, Gymnasium and Infirmary with trained nurse. 
Superior Playgrounds, 62d year begins Sept. 4, 189s. 

D. W. Apercromsiz, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 





Michigan 


Pe etd HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year ee September 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the  school- family. Certificate =— to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the of Michi 
Exta M. Liccett, A.B., Prin. 
JEANNETTE M. LiccETT, Associate Prin. 











ORCHARD LAKE, MICH. 


MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


(Nineteenth Year) 
Prepares for leading universities. Graduates are now at 
arvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and University of 
Michigan. Address Colonel ROGERS, Superintendent. 





New Hampshire 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 





10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law oat 


Fall term opens, erene 2. 


F 
address DMUND oF oulars 


Sine CT, Dean. 





64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls 


will begin its fourth year October 2, 189s. 
Circulars on application. 








The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fag.ten, Director. 

Founded in 1853 by 

E. Tourjée. 












giving full information. 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 








Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls 


NORWALK, CONN.—2th year. Tne | Interme- 

diate, and College Preparatory course usic, Art 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 

cannes. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **°14 Lyme, 





aninpee work in Eng! para branches, Latiny Greek, 
renc ollege preparato’ rt 
home. Apply to Hox Lay . 4 rs. R. S. GRISWO SLD. 





78 HELOISE E. HERSEY, 25 Chestnut 

oston, has enlarged the accommoda- 

tions of — School for Girl ls, and_has vacancies for four 

house pupils. No student will be admitted without a 
personal interview. Circulars on application. 





MassacuusetTts, Easthampton; 


Prepares boys 

Williston Seminary Soctumveliowe 

or scientific school. New laboratories with electrical 

lant. All buildings heated b By, steam. Fall term o as 
pt. 12, 1895. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 








COLBY ACADEMY ae es London, N. H. 


$250 a Year. 
Co-educational. 43d Year. Health ma ? Education i ina 
beautiful New England town. Five complete courses 
Fine gymnasium. A College Course for 
Young Women. Steam heat in all the buildings. 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 








New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. L q 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H eee ot Et wy 


IVY HAL 


for Young Ladies. 
lished 1861. 








BEIDGETON, NEW 
EY.— a = 
ege-preparato 
Certificate College to Smith: Estab- 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 


FOR GIRLS of 

even Gables ito s 

heir physical as 

well as higher mental calture. Boating, Stately trees, 

ndsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thor- 

oughly modern school. Native French and German 

Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to 1 Direct 

trains from New York. Address for Catalo; N.J. 
Seton, 


Mrs. SARAH S. Westcott, Principal, Bri 
Collegiate School for Girls 
ENGLEWOOD, N.J. Collegiate and special courses 
of study. CAROLINE . GER 1SH, Prin. 











Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss CreiGHToN, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 





College preparatory for Gentlemen. Lodi ? Coll 
s | class.” Art, locution, Laboratory. buldiing offts 


s Location uns assed. Illustrated ern free. 
ev. W. P. FERGUSON. BD. bres.” 
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New Jersey 


Peddie Institute Teteachers, Fits for ta 


Met Nap usiness. Courses in German, French, 
7 th sexes. 28th year opens ee rth. 
dress Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 








Boys and Young Men 


LAKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
(Among the Pines.) 
Classical, Scientific, and Commercial Course 
JAMES W. MOREY, A.M. pamnelpal, }. 


Miss Townsend’s School for Girls 


Academic one lle: re tory de ments. Spe- 
cial courses. 2 ark Place, Weak. N.d. 3 








MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Morristown, New \. 
Nearness to New York affords ey advantages. 
Certificate_admits to Smith, Wellesley, and_Baltimore 
College. Music and art. Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music Apply forcirculars. 


Rutgers Preparatory School 


New Branswick, ae Nag Foes 1766. 
E. R. PAYSON, Ph.D., Head Master. 


BEST EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


WITH 
HOME CARE AND COMFORT 


12 boarding pupils; resident French and music-teach- 
ers. College preparation, 14 miles from New York; 
city advantages. 


SPECIAL SUCCESS WITH DELICATE GIRLS 
Send for catalogue. 
MRS. J. V. N. DORR, 
Mountain Station, ORANGE, N. J. 


THE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Princeton, N.J.—Opens Sept. 18th. Inquiries may 
be addressed to President Patton. of Princeton College, 
or to J. B. FINE, Head Master. 

















New Jersey, Summit. 
by Kent Place School for Girls 
l de pparsments. Advantages of. New. York. Gome: 
comforts for boarding rincipal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge g papi he Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 





Su MMIT ACADEMY, Summit, N. J., for Boys. 

Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements 
combined with strict discipline. Summer pa aet for 
Study or recreation. JAmEsS HEArp, A.M., 


New York 
WELLS COLLEGE {r the higher education of 


young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells College. 

ILLIAM E, Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The forty-fifth year. For Greulare. address 
Mrs F. HARTT, Principal. 














CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
CHAPPAQUA, N. Y.—Among the hills, shisty.two 
miles from New York. A bepeing-echao! for boys and 
girls, under the care of Friends 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


ond eer, ire Institute, at Gayerack: 
—A Classical Seminary of high grade for b 3 an 

gis. Beautiful and healthful location in the Had son 
iver Valley. A record of forty-one years of uninter- 
rupted successful edurational work. Conservatory of 
Music, Art, and Elocution. ft ear begins Sept. 16. For 
catalogues address Rev. A. CK, A.M., President. 











NEW YORK mg oad ACADEMY, 


Corpwall-on-Hudson, 






For boarding cadets only. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Government Academies. Completely —— 
and beautifully located on Hudsen River, 4 miles 
above West Point. For catalogue, address 


“our boys” 


in college and business proves this. 
to have parents, who are thinking of a high-grade school for 
their sons, pay us a visit (Montclair is only fourteen miles 
from New York on the D., L. 


we will mail-our catalogue to all applicants. 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. 


WE INSIST 


on shoes nicely blacked, clean hands and nails, hair and 
clothes neatly brushed, clean linen and teeth. These little 
items are looked after each and every morning; their ten- 
dency is to teach habits of regularity and neatness. 

We do not neglect the studies. 


The high standing of 
We prefer 


& W. and Erie R. R.’s), but 
Address 


Montclair, New Jersey. 





New York 


New York 





New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirti€th yea 
Certificate po bare to Vassar and Wellesley. 








The Siglar School 


THIRTY BOYS 


There isn’t a home in the world so 
good, or parents so faithful and wise, 
that a healthy boy had better stay in 
it, or with them, after he is old enough 
forme. And the puny boyis probably 
puny because he is at home. Home 
lacks facilities; probably everything 
else but love; and the love is seldom 
wise. Your boy may be ready for me 
now. My pamphlet will help you 
judge. Shall I send it? 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


TnePeekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—6ed year. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 








Classical & Home Institute i, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. $7 a year. Graduating 
Course or College preparation. usic, and Modern Lan- 
iss SARAH V. H 


guages, specialties. 5 oF "Prin, 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 46th year, College preparation. 
- SAMUEL Wetts Buck, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





HOME INSTITUTE, ™z2"=. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Colles. prepara- 
tion. Re-opens Sept. 18. Miss M. W. Mercatr, Prin. 





ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, * -¥. 

Advantages city and suburb. Renee to Rt. Rev. H. C, 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. Depe 





Union Spring, Cayuga Co., N. Y. (Society of Friends.) 


THE OAKWOOD SEMINARY 


On Cayuga Lake; beset and healthfulness of location 
unourpeened. Coll ege-! tting and _character-building 
school for both sexes. and or catal logus: 

ELIJAH COOK, A.M., Principal. 





Ohio 





Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 2s. 





Harcourt Place 
Seminary, Gambier, O. 


For Girls. The highest intellectual advantages, a 
beautiful and comfortable home, a bountiful table, 
and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners 
and the best general culture. Catalogues sent. 


Kenyon Military 
Academy, Gambier, O. 


72nd year. This old and remarkably successful 
school provides thorough preparation for college 
or business, and careful supervision of health, 
— ae oe meee It is much the oldest, largest 
d best uipped boarding school for boys in 
Ohio. Illustrated catalogue sent. 








RANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, 0.— 
Begins 71st year Sept. 2. Board, tuition, furnished 
room, an ooks, $2.80 to $3 a week; 8 courses; no 
saloons. Cheap, e. ww ei eendance St pe Cata- 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


PAINESVILLE, O. 
Early application necessary for September, 1895. 


7AM” PUTNAM SEMINARY 


Es om ° an f NT Terms, 
Fatablisntd BUCKINGHAM COLT, Prudent, 








Pennsylvania 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


6oth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
qrameut Academies, and Bostness. y & y vw officer 
detailed at ae So Secretary of W: 
Josepx B, Bisper,:A Principal, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





Te GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.—Graduating, College and ‘Univer- 





8S. C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Iss —ALD win School for Gir}s 
tory to Bryn Mawr Colle bh water eine 
more t pe a entere — 
from rtificate Re to eee, 
and Pctiesin a given in both General sad Col- 
lege-Preparato a al year opens Sept. 2s, 


F 
x95. For SrewLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 















t paratory, and gntional courses for young women. 
ST een CHAS. F DOWD, Ph.D. Fe 


thal other advertisements in this department see 
Following page.) 
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Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE ®®*45,MAWR, 


A college for women. Offers snaleigchdaion rm grad- 
pate hips (value § Awards o sqnaay we ay Bg 

n uate Scholarshi ue 
aay hes ey 4 and nine, Resident Graduate Followshi hips 
(value Sf in Gre 





tin, English, German, and Teu- 


tonic olo: a Languages, ator or Politi- 
cal Science, Kiuihematics, Chemistry. ane ,an ology. Com- 
petition open till Apri uate and 


uate courses in ee ae and in Philosoph: 
an ysics. Courses in Archzology _ Geology, an 
graduate courses in Semitic Langua For general 
programme or graduate pamphlet, ad —* as above. 


Bollidaysbure, HO], ]DAYSBURG SEMINARY 


For iris. Charmingly located in the heart of the 
Alleghenies. Exceptionally heal healthful. peqnee “A ape 
5 cheat a bu gt iE. 
; me buildin: u 
i ee sau), aroun 


Miss Anable’s Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. h year opens Sept. Academical and 
’ Preparatory Col lege pote 0 i Pine St., Phila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
sor omen we Yn and Music. 
resannes pos pF 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 














Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 30th year opens Sept. 

25th. Academi hand college preparatory courses. Fo 

circular address'Mrs. THEoporRA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA = Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce 8St., Philadelphia 





For Girls. Possesses finest private property in ty. 
ing and day. cal Be year. Academic, College 
* paratory, and 


For illus. catalogue and 
Dephi Mrs. James R. DANFORTH. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


. s Sept. = Regge oon! in 1850. Twenty minutes 

= Philadel two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to  Princigals, Frances E, emenne SyYLvIA 
J. Eastman, Ogontz School P. O., 


SWARTH MORE COLLEGE 


Swarthmore, Pa.—Under care of Friends. Opens 
oth month 17th, 185. Full College Courses for young 
men and youn women, leading to assical, Engineering, 
Scientiic, ans anes, for cauale ——— shops, la hors 
tories, and libraries. For and _ particulars ad- 
dress CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph.D. President. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 


Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De rod 
a. Fits for College. Music, Art, Modern 
guages cialties. Steam heat, electric light, home Psat 

s. Write for catalogue. E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


Rhode Island 
East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 182. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


references r+ Pomme 4 an 

















Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. t. 10. rite for illustrated, cat ggue. 
. BLAKESLEF, D. 


% oR ci 
Fast Creprinepal R.I 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 18 
States. All denominations. bmg work in English, 
Science, Classics, Music. and Art 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


2 








Virginia 


Bethel Military Academy, Va. 


Prepares for Government aeetoninn, Universities, and 
Business. For r catalogues addre 
Major R.A. McINTYRE, Bethel Academy P. O. 


ROANOKE ®otirse 
SALEM, VA. 

Courses for pepe with Electives. Large Library. 

Working Labor Beautiful, healthful mountain 


location. Good mabrcls. Very moderate expenses, Cata- 
logue, with views, free. Address CLERK OF FACULTY. 


MISS M. J. BALOWIN’S SCHOOL, 


Augusta Female Seminary; STAUNTON, V 
Term begins Sept. 4th, 1895, Located in ee 














Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, grounds 
and appointments. Board, etc., with full English 
course, . Write for Catalogue. 

Wyoming 





State University of Wyoming’ 


(Located Main Line U. P. Ry., + So einen 
Colles Pines, Agric , Nogms} School pol. cal Coll 
te) nes, t ’ 
aa Military dines, es, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
d 4 and Laboratories. Splendid 
lective courses. Tuition free. Expenses 
Climate unsurpassed for throat and lung tzoubles. 
Altitude, 7,200 get Send for circular and sal ogues. 
ALA. JOHNSON, A.M. DD. Brest, 





The Retreat and the School of 
the Kingdom 


These two annual -religious events took 
place at Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, from 
June 19 to July 3,1895. The Retreat began 
its sessions with a strong paper by Mr. Robert 
A. Woods, of Andover House, Boston, on the 
subject of Social Democracy. The central 
idea of Mr. Woods was that the Church should 
Christianize the social and political forces of 
present-day civilization, This became the 
key-note of the papers, addresses, and prayers 
throughout the subsequent sessions of the 
Retreat. President Gates, the Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon, of Topeka, Dr. Herron, the Rev. J. 
H. Chandler, Mr. S. H. Hadley, and Professor 
Macy presented various aspects of the subject. 
Strong as the intellectual element of this re- 
treat was, the devotional character predom- 
inated. The Kingdom movement strengthens 
yearly upon its spiritual side. As time goes 
on the raw self-consciousness that the best 
friends of the movement thought they de- 
tected in the beginning passes away even 
from seeming to be. Also the several diver- 
gent characters become homogeneous by rea- 
son of their absolute earnestness and oneness 
of aim. There are many minds to counsel, 
but there is one spirit. The impulse and in- 
spiration obtained in these retreats have goene 
into many pulpits, lecture platforms, profes- 
sorial chairs, and rescue and reform works over 
the whole land. At the close of this Retreat, 
a service was held in loving memory of the 
late Rev. John P. Coyle, D.D. This year an 
extremely interesting history of the Retreat 
during the four years of its existence was pre- 
sented by the Rev. J. M. Chandler, of Rhine- 
lander, Wis., who has been the Secretary of the 
Retreat from its beginning. The history was 
at once a criticism and an_ interpretation, 
based upon unusual insight and expressed with 
fine delicacy. 

The teachers of the School and their topics 
this year were as follows: Professor John R. 
Commons, on “ Political Economy ;” B. Fa 
Mills, on “ Social and Political Reform ;” Pro- 
fessor Jesse Macy, on “ History of Politics ;” 
President Gates, on “ Christian Social Philos- 
ophy;” the Rev. Charles James Wood, on 
“ Social Theology ;” Professor Graham Taylor, 
on “Civics ;” Mr. D. H. Hadley, on “ Evangel- 
istic Work;” the Rev. A. C. Clark, on “ Res- 
cue Methods in Great Cities ;” and Mr. R. A. 
Woods, on “ University Settlements.” In addi- 
tion to this, the Rev. Mr. Sheldon read a paper 
advocating the establishment of a National 
Christian daily newspaper. Mr. George H. 
Gibson, of Lincoln, described a Communistic 
settlement that he is establishing near Lincoln, 
Neb., and the Rev. Charles L. Kloss, of Kan- 
sas City, read an essay on “The Church as 
a Social Power.” Professor Herron, the 
President of the School, lectured on “The 
Christian State.” The preacher of the School, 
the Rev. Charles James Wood, spoke in the 
Congregational Church on Sunday morning 
upon the subject of the “ Solidarity of Salva- 
tion,” Heb. xi., 39, 40: “ These all having ob- 
tained a good report through faith received 
not the promise; God having provided some 
better thing for us, that they without us 
should not be made perfect.” 

From the subjects of the lectures it will 
be perceived how many aspects of social Chris- 
tianity were considered. The instruction was 
undertaken learnedly, thoughtfully, and seri- 
ously. Attempt was made to develop all sides 
of the subject in due proportion, and to afford 
solid, well-balanced instruction to fit the stu- 
dents of the School for judicious, as well as 
consecrated and enthusiastic work in social 
improvement, and in hastening the spread of 
God’s kingdom on earth. X. 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


By yy A. O e LATEST 

EST catlection of NEW‘ SONGS for 

SABBA TAY SCHOULS. 830 per 100; by mail, 
35c. each. Uneaeio ¢ copy sent on receipt of 25c. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


T H E H Al R 24th Wy ie ails ¢ or Sit Turns 


Grey. and the Remedy. oP Prof. 
<i es " Arch gb Phil 
* Every one Should bal eae ittle book.” —A eee 











1). Appleton & Co's New Books 


Handbook of 
Sanitary Information for 


Householders 
By RocER S. Tracy, M.D., Sanitary Inspec- 
tor of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment. New edition. 16mo. Cloth, 50 
cents. 


Dr. Tracy’s scientific knowledge and practical 
experience enable him to treat the subjects of ven- 
tilation, drainage, care of contagious diseases, disin- 
fection, food, and water in a manner that will prove 
of value to every citizen. This book has been fully 
revised to include the latest discoveries and methods. 


A Street in Suburbia 
By EDWIN PuGH. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a study of local color like Barrie’s ‘‘ Win- 
dow in Thrums,” and some of the work done by 
Crockett, Maclaren, and Morrison. The nice obser- 
vation and abundant sense of humor shown in these 
pictures of humble life will be certain to meet with 
oppre ciation. 


The Mistress of Quest 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. No. 171, Townand 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 5o0cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Sergeant’s intensity and dramatic power 
have been “abundantly recognized, but this romance 
is planned on broader lines than heretofore, and the 
sharp contrasts of characters—the opposition of the 
daughter of London to the daughter of the moors— 
results in a series of striking pictures and clean-cut 
character-drawing which will remain in the reader’s 
memory. This is undoubtedly the author’s most 
important work. 





For sale by ail booksellers ; o will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publisher. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. = 
Children’s Voices, A2°yt*,cn bow they 


harmed, and 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 





Anniversary Songs *5312*7 Schoo 


Price, 5 cents. 

+ A collection of sacred 

Treble Clef Choir. and secular music ar- 

ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. t and 

D. B. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 

. By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 

Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 


Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
* rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook's22733¢2 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing — Sent free on application, to any music 
teacher. 


IN PRESS. 


A New Course copecially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Pub Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 

Send your name and address if interested, and descrip- 
tive matter will bejsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a a. 
nating and personal direction in the eo be 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by lea 
literary men and women, gives each Geiser 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 
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Te Outlook 


A Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 


Copyright, 1895, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly ge | Paper, con- 
taining this week forty s. The subscrip- 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


pearree is Prepaid by the publishers for 

all subscriptions in the United States, Canada. 

and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
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Bits of Fun 


“Are you aware, sir,” said an irate noble- 
man in Yorkshire to a farmer whom he 
thought wanting in proper respect, “are you 
aware, sir, that my ancestors came over with 
the Conqueror?” “And if they did,” replied 
the farmer, “I reckon they found mine ’ere 
when they comed.”— Chicago News. 


She- Silenced Him.—* Matilda,” said the 
Boston man, “ you are passing a good deal of 
time on the bicycle.” “ Whatof it?” ‘ Noth- 
ing in particular—only—er—that is to say— 
do you think that the wheel is properly wo- 
man’s sphere?” “ Of course I don’t,” was the 
decided answer; “it isn’t a sphere atall; it’s 
a circumference.”— Washington Star. 


Nobody can deny that postage-stamp col- 
lecting is a great help in teaching boys geogra- 
phy. Jack showed this at school when his 
teacher asked him where Nicaragua was and 
what it produced chiefly. “It’s on page 98,” 
said Jack, “and it produces more sets 0’ 
stamps than any other country of its size in 
the world.”— Harper's Round Table. 


“ Fellows do get a little lazy in the Govern- 
ment service,” said the lean man with the yel- 
low vest; “ but I do think that the man who 
complained when pay-day was changed from 
once every quarter to once every month rather 
overdid the thing.” “What was he kicking 
about ?” asked the fat man. “Said it made 
him tired to draw his salary so often.”—Cin- 
cinnati Tribune. 


“T guess,” said the man with a political 
boom, “that it’s time for me to attract some 
attention; to show a little originality and 
bring myself into the popular mind on a con- 
spicuous footing.” “How are you going to 
do it ?” inquired his wife. “I'll go away from 
home and admit to the newspaper men that 
my visit has some political significance.”— 
Washington Star. 


Knew What He was About.—“ didn’t think 
your sermon this morning was up to your 
usual standard, Alfred,” said his wife, as the 
two were on their way home from church. 
“T know it wasn’t, Caroline,” replied the Rev. 
Dr. Fourthly. “It was not intended tobe. I 
expect to make a special effort next Sunday 
morning, and I want it to seem brilliant by 
contrast.”——Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. Binks—I met a woman to-day that I 


thought a good deal of once. Mrs. Binks— 
Oh, you did? “Yes. I used to do my very 
best to please her.” “Humph!” “I did 


everything I could to win her affection.” 
“My goodness!” “And at last I succeeded.” 
“Wha—” “She granted all that I asked, 
and by so doing made me the happiest man 
alive.” “ Merciful—” “TI asked her to come 
right up to the house with me to-day, but she 
had some shopping to do, and cannot get here 
until supper-time.” “Mr. Binks, I am going 
right home to my mother.” “She isn’t at 





home, my dear. 
met. 


It was your mother that I 
She gave me you.”—Vew York Weekly. 


There is a youngster who condescends to 
dwell with his parents in Brighton. He is a 
peculiar boy, and has in him the making of a 
man. The other day he met with a painful 
accident in which his thumb was seriously 
jammed. A doctor was sent for. “I am 
sorry for you, Thomas,” said the kind-hearted 
surgeon, “but the thumb will have to come 
off.” “My hand won’t be of much use, will it, 
doctor?” inquired the youngster, tearfully. 
“ You will have your four fingers left, but you 
won’t be able to grasp anything firmly.” “I 
can’t weed the garden for mamma, can I?” 
“I’m afraid not, my boy.” “ Take her off, 
doctor.”—Rochester Union. 


A little girl, five years old, who has just 
been down at Kennebunkport on a visit, re- 
turned nicely browned by the sun and wind. 
This little girl has a firm friend, to whom she 
is greatly devoted, in a coal-black woman 
named Martha, long a faithful servitor in the 
family of a neighbor. She went to see Martha 
after her return, and called Martha’s attention 
proudly to her tan. “Yes, I see, honey,” said 
Martha, “you're gittin’ pretty black. If you 
keep on, pretty soon you gwine ter get as 
black as me.” The little girl looked at her 
with wide-openeyes. ‘“ Marfa,” said she, “ you 
must have tanned awful fast when you was a 
little dirl!”"—Boston Transcript. 





The Second Summer 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in a 
child’s life; generally it may be true, but you will 
find that mothers and physicians familiar with the 
value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk do not so regard it. 
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. ALFRED C. KEMPER, 

Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 
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best with Pearline. 


To find the time 


required to clean your house with 
Pearline, take the time required to 
clean it last with soap, and divide by 
Use Pearline, and save half your 
time and half your labor—then you can 
find time to do something else 
besides work. 


Pearline will clean your 


carpets without taking them up. 


It will clean everything. 


From the kitchen floor to the 


daintiest bric-a-brac, there’s 


nothing in sight that isn’t cleaned 
It saves rubbing. 


MWilhions "ss 
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Aged People 


who feel life’s 
burdens almost 
too heavy to 
bear, find in 


PABST 
MALT 


EXTRACT 


The “‘Best’’ Tonic 


a wonderful 
strength-civer, 
o~7>etizer and 
flesh builder. 


| i] UA 
At Druggists. << O 











‘‘The Cleaner ’tis, the 
Cosier ’tis.” 
What is Home without 
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Further Evidences Last week the following, 


of dispatches appeared in 
Advances in Wages the news-columns of the 
daily press and are their own best commentary : 


Providence, R. I., July 8.—Wages in the woolen 
and worsted industry all over the State will be in- 
creased during the present month from 734 to 12 per 
cent. 

In some factories the increase will affect only the 
weavers for the — but in the-other departments 
= increase will probably follow by the middle of 

ugust. 

he increase will also affect the big Olneyville 
factory district in this city, where the people went 
out on strike in May and largely drifted away. 

The smaller mills all over the State will at once 
follow the lead of the Olneyville mill-owners in 
making the advance. During the long Olneyville 
strike it was frequently stated by Woonsocket, Pas- 
coag, and South County manufacturers that wages 
» would be advanced in those localities just as soon as 

the increase was given in Olneyville. 

When the strikers at Olneyville returned to work, 
June 26, there was a tacit understanding that wages 
would be increased in all the Olneyville mills, and 
upon a half-promise —— of the strikers for higher 
wages went back to work. The formal announce- 
ment of the Olneyville increase was made to-day. 


Sharon, Pa., July 8.—The strike at the Sharon 
Iron Works was settled this afternoon, and the mill 
will go on with a full force to-morrow. The manu- 
facturers grant the ten-cent increase asked, which 
will take effect August 1. 


Port Chester, N. Y., July 8.—The wages of em- 
ployees in Abendroth Brothers’ foundry have been 
Increased 10 percent. This action on the part of the 
management is due to increased activity in trade. 
Orders for several months’ work have been received 
by the firm. 


_ Oswego, N. Y., July 9.—Seven hundred employees 
in the big worsted mills at Oswego Falls were agree- 
ably surprised yesterday by the posting of a notice an- 
nouncing an increase of wages in all the departments, 
varying trom 5 to 20per cent. The increase was not 
asked for by the employees. The mills are the largest 
in the State. They are owned by Charles Fletcher, 
of Providence, R. L 


Reading, Pa., July 9.—The Brooke Iron Company, 
of Birdsborough, has posted notices in the rolling- 
mill that, commencing July 29, the wages of employ- 
ees will be restored to the figures paid before the last 
reduction, in May, 1894. It will affect nailers, sheet- 
mill men, coopers, mechanics, etc. About 450 in all 
will be benetited by the advance. It will bea 10 per 
cent. increase. 


The Philadelphia “ Record ” 
says that the iron trade is 
entering upon the second 
half of the year with bright 
prospects and the probability of the heaviest 
summer production for years. Structural and 
plate and bar mills, both in the East and West, 
are well supplied with orders, and rail mills 
have a tonnage before them that is in decided 
contrast to their small orders of a year ago. 
As the days pass they witness higher prices 
and fuller order books. The feeling of dis- 
trust is fast giving way to the belief that busi- 
ness is on a substantial basis, and a revival of 
all dormant enterprises in every branch of 
American industry now seems_ probable. 
Nearly every day brings the announcement 
that some mill or manufacturing industry has 
advanced wages. Consumption is broadening 
and reaching into new avenues every week. 
As confidence in the future becomes more 
firmly established, prices are likely to increase. 
The visible product of furnaces and mills for 
the next three months is under contract, and 
in some lines this is the condition for the bal- 
ance of the year. Plants that have not been 
in operation for several years are being looked 
over and cleaned up with an eye for an oppor- 
tunity to resume work. This feature will 
probably be influential in preventing prices 
from rising abnormally or creating a scarcity 
of material. In the circumstances the supply 
and demand are pretty well balanced, and a 
steady market with an advancing tendency 
seems probable. The weekly output of pig 
iron is now 14,000 tons more than in the 
spring. Pricesare still advancing. Bessemer 
pig sells at Pittsburg for $14.40. 


The Barometer 
of 
General Trade 


The announcements 
printed below are what 
one might expect in 
these happier times : 
Birmingham, Ala., July 8.—The Thurlow Manu- 
facturing Company, operator of cotton mills at 
‘Chester, Pa., to-day bought the property of the En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, and will convert 
it into a five-thousand-spindle yarn mill. Opera- 
tions will begin September 1, with 200 hands em- 


Works Starting Up 
and 
More Workers Needed 


The Business World 


ployed, The Thurlow Manufacturing Company has 
ee to build several mills in Alabama and Caro- 
ina. 


Topeka, Kan., July 8.—The Atchison, Fegsin, 
and Santa Fé Railroad to-day increased the forces 
employed in all of the shops in Kansas to repair 
freight-cars, and rolling stock generally, that the 
Company may be in readiness to move the large 
crops that are now assured. 


Allentown, Pa., July 8.—The Allentown Iron Com- 
pany will blow in Stack No. 5 July 15, after more 
than a year’s idleness. f : 

The Lehigh Iron and Steel Company is arranging 
to start Furnace No. 2 this month. 


Rahway, N. J., July 9.—The Johnson Signal 
Works a Rahway were sold to-day to Oakleigh 
Thorn, as President of the National Switch and 
Signal Company, for £52:500. Chancellor McGill 
by whose order the works were sold, has confirm 
the sale. This means an added impetus to business 
in Rahway, as the works employ about 300 men dur- 
ing the busy season. An order sufficient to keep the 
shops running for some time has been received, and 
the men will be set to work at once. 


Whitinsville. Mass., July 9.—A large addition is 
te be built to the Paul Whitin Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s plant at Northbridge. Seven hundred looms 
will be placed in the addition, making a total of 
1,600. The estimated cost of the improvement is 
$250,000. Fifty new tenements will be built at 
Northbridge, and 500 additional operatives will be 
employed. 


Sale of the New York One of last week’s most 
ond interesting events was 
New England Railroad the sale at Hartford 
under foreclosure of 
the New York and New England system. 
The dispatch announcing the sale says that 
Mr. John W. Simpson, of New York City, 
counsel for the Reorganization Committee, 
was the only bidder, and that he bought the 
property for $5,000,000. The. sale included 
all the railways, property, rights, franchises, 
rolling stock, tools, materials, and supplies. 
The Reorganization Committee is composed 
of Messrs. John I. Waterbury and Henry W. 
Cannon, of New York, and T. Jefferson Cool- 
idge, Jr., of Boston. 


The “ Financial and 
Commercial Chron- 
icle” publishes in its 
last issue the gross earnings of the railroads 
in the United States for the six months ended 
June 30. It has been a period of much better 
results than the corresponding six months of 
1894. On the roads making regular reports, 
and embracing about 85 per cent. of the entire 
mileage of the country, there has been a re- 
covery of 12% million dollars this year against 
a loss in 1894 of 74% millions. 


Railway Gross Earnings 
For the Half-Year 


The net changes for 
the past six months in 
twenty representative 
stocks may be readily seen in the following 
table. They appropriately reflect the increase 
in the volume of general business only when 
it is remembered that in February, 1894, the 
general list wasfrom 5 to 15 per cent. lower 
than in January. 


The Half-Year’s Rise 
in Stocks 





5 January 1. July 1. 
Camatian SOmtneen .600.030s000scccese 49 55 
Central of New Jersey............... go 100 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy.... 71 84 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul... 64 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific... 14 71% 
Chicago and Northwestern.......... 9634 goth 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 

4 eee tf cae 38% 453 
Consolidated Gas.....00s sccsessecese 17, 142% 
Delaware,Lackawanna,and Western 160% 1 3 
Delaware and Hudson............... 125% 12944 
Great Northern (Preferred) ......... 102% 13 
RRA 83 
Lake Erie and Western (Preferred). 71 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 134% 150 
Louisville and Nashville............ 33ih 58 
ee errr 108th 113% 
TRUE COREE... oo. ccnccccccccces 95 102% 
ee Oe aa 101 
be , eae 7 91 
Wheeling and Lake Erie (Preferred) 414 53% 


The crop estimates have 
been more than usually dis- 
credited, and, instead of 
checking the decline in wheat, have actually 
cents a month ago—the price of wheat has 
favored it. The estimates have also hurt 
cotton, though by no means so seriously. The 
present quotation is 7% cents for middling 
uplands, a decline of only % of 1 cent for the 
past month. We have already indicated the 
superb showing of the iron market. The 
market for the minor metals is also strong. 


Wheat, Cotton, 
and Wool 





\ 


Lead has now risen to 3% cents and copper 
to 103% cents. The sales of wool ‘continue 
enormous, those for last week approaching 
13,000,000 pounds, double the actual con- 
sumption of the mills, it is said. 


Baron Sonnino, the Minister 


What : 
Baron Sonnino of the Italian Treasury, says : 
says of the “ Our debts abroad have not 
Teatien Financial increased. On the contrary, 
Situation consolidated stock issued by 


the previous administration 
has been withdrawn to the amount of 50,000,- 
000 lire; 40,000,000 lire of Treasury bonds 
have not been renewed ; and 90,000,000 lire of 
fractional silver coinage has returned to Italy. 
In the budget of 1895-'96, presented to the 
Chamber on December 10, 1894, there was 
‘wanting for the establishment of a perfect 
equilibrium a sum of about 47,000,000 lire. 
Of this amount 27,000,000 lire had been pro- 
vided by fresh or revised taxes, and 20,000,000 
lire by reduction in expenditure.” True, there 
is an extraordinary expenditure for Africa, 
but it will be compensated for by the increase 
in the customs receipts and the decrease in 
the expenditure on exchange. 80,000,000 
lire of fractional coinage has now been with- 
drawn from circulation, without affecting the 
rate of exchange injuriously. The paper 
money in circulation has decreased by about 
150,000,000 lire, and the gold and silver re- 
serve has increased by 129,000,000 lire, 


The “Wall Street 
Daily News” informs 
us that the New York 
and New Haven Rail- 
road Company expects next year to run 
through express trains from New York to Bos- 
ton in four and a half hours. To accomplish 
this, $3,000,000 will be spent in raising six 
miles of track within the limits of Boston. The 
plan was first talked of four years ago. The 
great drawback to it was that trains were 
obliged to run very slowly through Boston for 
a distance of about six miles. Finally, to over- 
come this, it was decided to elevate the track 
22 feet above the surface of the street, on a 
structure of masonry and steel. The contracts 
were let for the work last spring, and a few 
weeks ago ground was broken for the new im- 
provement. 


Quicker Railway Service 
between 
New York and Boston 





FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Building, 
; 308 & 31 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 

TRAVELERS 
bearing CHEQUES of the CHEQUE 
BANK of LONDON. have the ad- 
wae of their OWN K AC 





T,in Cheques of 
that are cashed EVERY 
Agents, Hotels, Shops, Steamships, and 
Railroads. Send for circular. 


FREDERICK W. PERRY 
Gen’! Agent 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
6% 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
gages, State, County, City, and School Warrants 
7% 


and Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
with me if your invested 
sponey is earning less 
than 6% per annum. 
JAMES A. STEELE, 


BAN - 
rand upward, 
HERE by 





TOHH P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 





Prompt interest payments. Best references. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Investments, 
45 Broadway, New York, 
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Investment 
Securities 


such as real estate loans, 
municipal bonds, school 
bonds, etc. We select 
these for large and small 
investors with the ut- 
most care. They will 
yield 44% to 64%. 
Our pamphlet is free. 


The Provident 


45 Milk St., 


Trust Co. Boston, Mass. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal depository of trust funds. i 

Acts as Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations, , 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Estates. 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. BULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 








. DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. uilliard, 
George S, Bowdoin, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Ric A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. . 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 


Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Yyombly, . 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 
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WITH A (OMBINATION BOX OF 
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WEET HOME”’SOAP 


IN SOAP MFG Co. 
THE LARK BUS FAL en 
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: URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. 
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Roadside Inns 


The famous inns which formerly were so 
numerous on the more traveled hignways of 
England, the Continent, and the United States, 
and which, one by one, were closed as railways 
supplanted the old methods of travel, are now, 
through the growing use of bicycles, again 
coming into favor. It is probable, however, 
that the original characteristics of these inns 
will undergo modifications which, while more 
in harmony with the spirit of the age, will 
cause them to lose the quaint simplicity that 
distinguished them in the past. It would bea 
great gain if the always excellent, if modest, 
culinary merits for which they were noted 
pane & retained. In former days each of 
these inns had a reputation for the prepara- 
tion of special dishes, so that the traveler ona 
long journey was assured of a variety of agree- 
able gastronomic experiences to which the 
modern tourist is an entire stranger. Before 
the completion of the Cheapeake and Ohio 
Railroad to the White Sulphur Springs, per- 
sons visiting that resort were transferred to 
stages at the terminus of the railroad at Jack- 
son’s River. To these travelers the great point 
of interest was the supper at a half-way station 
called Callahan’s. At that inn only fried 
chickens, ham, and potatoes were served. 
Their superlative merit, that never varied, was 
the delight of all travelers. 

The quaint architectural features of the old 
roadside inns have probably, in most instances, 
departed forever. Those that have survived 
and have become summer resorts have been 
modernized by incongruous additions. Long 
Tsland was once famous for its odd and ram- 
bling taverns. Only one is now in existence, 
that at Canoe Place. Even this has been in- 
jured by an annex, which detracts from its 
otherwise architecturally perfect embodiment 
of a roadside inn.— Mew York Sun. 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
ay Dictionary of New York and Its Vicinity. 


30 cts. 
Sergeant, Adeline. The Mistress of Ouest. 


CONGREGATIONALIST PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
BOSTON 
The Congregational Year-Book for 1895. $1. 
" HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Montgomery, Rev. Hugh. The Way Out: A Solu- 
tion of the Temperance Question. With Intro- 
duction by.Daniel Dorchester, D.D. $1. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Longmans’s Fourth “ Ship” Literary Reader. 4octs. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 

Pansy (Mrs. G. R. Alden). What They Couldn't. 

MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 

Miall. Prof. L.C. The Natural History of Aquatic 
Insects. $1.75. 

Hall, H. S.,and S. R. Knight. Algebra for Begin- 
ners. Revised and Adapted to American Schools 
by Frank L. Sevenoak, N.D. 60 cts. 

Swettenham, Frank A. Malay Sketches. $2. 

Bradley, A.G. Wolfe. 60 cts. é 

Morier, James, The Adventures of Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Intro- 

: duction by the Hon. George Curzon, M.P. $1.25. 

Coleridge, S. L. The Golden Book. Edited by 
Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50. ‘ 

aniel. The Fortunes and Misfortunes of 


A. Aitken, and Illustrated by J. B. Yeats, 2 Vols. 
$1 each. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 

Uncle Matt’s Wild Flowers. 5 Vols. 50 cts. each. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Meirion, Ellinor. Cause and Effect. 75 cts. 
Maspero, G. Manual of Egyptian , i 
ranslated by Amelia B. ikesds. $2.25. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 

Dix, Gertrude. The Girlfromthe Farm. $1. 

Sharp, Evelyn. At the Relton Arms. §1. 

Balzac, Honoré de. Ferragus, Chief of the Dévo- 
rants and the Last Incarnation of Vautrin. 
Translated by Katharine P. Wormeley. $1.50. 

STAR PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 

Nixon, Oliver W., M.D. How Marcus Whitman 
Saved Oregon. Introduction by Rev. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, D.D. $1.75. 

FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 

Gyp. Chiffon’s Marriage. Translated by Mrs. 
Patchett Martin. 50 cts. 

STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 

Poe. Edgar Allan, The Works of. Edited by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman and George Edward 
Woodberry. Vol. V. 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered stom- 
achs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic on nerves 





and brain. 


“T use the 
bindings that 
last as long as 
the skirt and 
look as well 
as they wear.” 


The ny) 
i S. ‘1. & \\ 






Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
excel all others 
for service and 
beauty. 
A set of the “* S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 
**S.H.&M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 



















NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause it is 
always 

fresh and 
sweet. 























It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere, 


















Syracuse, Vv. Y. 








SMALL CHURCH ORGANS. 
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\ ELLA 


The School--The Small Church 
The Lodge Room--The Chapel 
The Sunday School Room----- 
The Conservatory of Music--- 
The Studio of the Organist---- 
The Music Room of the Home 


Should be supplied with the LYON 
@& Hearty Church Organ. One and 
two manuals, with pedals. Tones 
characteristic of organ-pipes and 
of adequate power and variety. 
Stable in pitch. Unaffected by 
changes in Temperature, Easy of 
Regulation. Reasonable in Cost. 7 sizes. Send for 
specifications and prices, State size of room. 


LYON & HEALY, 36E. Adams St., Chicago. 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 


FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


CHOO 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 








sh answering advertisements ap- 
pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 
the publisher by mentioning this publication. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less wili 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


A LADY with a pleasant home near Boston, and 
having the care of a young girl of thirteen, desires to 
communicate with parents or guardians who may be 
seeking a temporary or permanent home for one or more 
children. References exchanged. Address ‘* GUARD- 
IAN,” No. 9,194, care The Outlook. 


FOR SALE-—Sea Cove Lodge. A natural sanitarium 
above Old Point Comfort. 150 acres, with buildings; 
orchard o ES: ars, and peaches; oyster bed, etc. 
G. S. HULBERT, 47 E. 10th St., New York. 


WANTED —A thoroughly competent nurse, a Protes- 
tant, to care for two chilaren and assist with baby, and 
willing to go to the country for the summer. “Ad ress 
Box 60, Glen Cove, Long Island. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady whois a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 
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ARTISTIC 
CEMETERY 
WORK 


The element of permanence which 
attaches to the erection of any memorial 
to the dead renders it highly desirable 
that no mistake be made in the 
selection either of design or of 
materials. 

Every monument bears testimony, 
not only to the virtues of the deceased, 
but to the taste of the living. 

A mistake is a serious matter. 

Let us help you to make a right 
decision. 

Our specialty is the erection of monuments which are unique without being grotesque, and artistic without 
being over-decorated—from designs by Our Own artists and sculptors. 

Our work is. not necessarily the lowest in price, but we guarantee our figures to be very low for the exclu- 
sively first-quality work.which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, Quincy, Barre, and all first-quality granites, and as we sell direct to 
consumers we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the 
buyer in dealing with one responsible firm for both the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 

All our work is guaranteed, mo Charge being made if not strictly according to contract. 

Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Canada, also for designs and estimates. 


__ THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U.S.A. 


WHY HAIRCLOTH 


IS THE 
Standard Interlining 















Remarks 


on the subject of medicine or rem- 
edies often go unheeded until too 
late. Then comes the vain repin- 
ing and wishes that you had given 
heed to the words of wisdom. 
Now just a few words of wisdom : 


2 PONDS 
EXTRACT 


That’s wisdom of the wisest 
kind—for sunburn, bruises, cuts, 
}| colds, piles, and all pain, use 
Pond’s Extract. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 
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CHARLES E. PERVEAR, AGENT 


BECAUSE 


It is the coolest lining made. 

It is the strongest lining made. 

It is not affected by dampness. 

It is very elastic and. resilient. 

It is made in any weight. 

It is obtainable in grey; black, or white. 

It will not break or crush. 

It can be made into a separate skirt. 

For sleeves and skirts it is beyond comparison. 


Although its first cost may be a little more than substitutes, its 
actual value makes it the cheapest and most satisfactory. 


We guarantce the Weft of ow our make to be ALL hair. 
Ask your Dealer for Ours. We do Not Sell at Retail. 
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